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HE last quarter of the century that has just closed is remarka- 
ble for its neglect of an important psychological problem. 
In the interest of practice, men have been demanding a revision 
of the older theory of rhetoric. Revision, excellent in its way, 
has come about; but it has come about wholly as if psychological 
derivations were not a chief concern of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, or as if they were only incidentally worth 
while for the theory of rhetoric. In the text-books of the later 
rhetoricians of the nineteenth century there are indeed references 
to psychological processes ; and Mr. Spencer has attempted, as he 
calls it, a philosophy of style. These references, however, are 
either unscientific, or special; and Mr. Spencer’s “ philosophy” of 
style if not based on an arbitrary “faculty” psychology, is based 
on a misunderstanding of the nature of his own problem. In the 
history of rhetorical theory there is no psychological derivation of 
the structural principles of prose style. 

Since my statement is a very sweeping criticism, I must perform 
in this essay a double task. First; I must show that my criticism 
is well founded. In doing this I limit my essay to showing, as 
the history of rhetoric reveals, that all reforms in the theory of 
rhetoric have a purely philosophical, or pragmatical _ basis. 





* An essay read before the Western Philosophical Association, at Lincoln, Neb., Jan. 2nd 
1901. The author has inserted one or two footnotes. 
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Secondly ; On the constructive side, I must show how one should 
attack the problem of the psychology of prose style. In this mat- 
ter I limit my essay to showing what are the postulates of one 
who would derive psychologically the structural principles of prose 








style. I cannot here derive them.* 
I. 


In the first place: The treatises of rhetoric from Aristotle’s to 
Professor Wendell’s are in method philosophical, or pragmatical. 
Aristotle defines the art of rhetoric as “the faculty of discovering 
all the means of persuasion in any subject.” No one, he con- 
cludes, can do this, unless one is “competent to reason logically, 
to study human characters and virtues, and thirdly, to study the 






















nature and quality of the several emotions, the sources from which 
they spring, and the methods of exciting them.” In short, the 
Aristotelian — philosophical or pragmatical — method of rhetoric 
is nothing but the analysis and the classification of all the 
“devices” of language for applying an elaborate formal logic. 
But while Aristotle analyzed and classified with art as much as 
science in view, his followers have misunderstood him; they have 
made highly detailed analysis and classification ends in themselves. 
In modern times Whately and Bain (e. g.) have each constructed 
an elaborate system of abstract logical distinctions. Such systems 





of rhetoric — in which matters of classification and description count 
for more than universal or structural principles — could not but 
‘at last appear, both for theory and for practice, intolerably cum- 
bersome, ineffective, vain. 

No reform in the theory of the art of prose style could be 
demanded, or become actual, until the cumbersomeness and _ inef- 
fectiveness of the older methods of rhetoric were felt. Reform 
came first and most successfully in America. The American 
rhetoricians of the last quarter of the nineteenth century sought 
to supply just enough theory to meet the general needs of ready 
practice in plain prose style. But with them, as with their pre- 
decessors, the method of deriving “a brief but sufficient theory of 
the general laws of expression by means of written words,” 





* These principles (two) are defined in the ersayist’s Structural Principles of Style: Ap- 
plied : throughout the text of which, and in the footnotes, their psychological bases are 
suggested. 
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remained objective, analytic, dogmatic. Immediately below | 
show a nice instance of it. 

In his Lowell lectures on English Composition, Professor Wen- 
dell remarks: “And here we come to what has ‘appeared to me 
the fault of every text-book of rhetoric I have examined. These 
books consist chiefly of directions as to how one who would write 
should set about composing. Many of these directions are 
extremely sensible, many very suggestive. But in every case 
these directions are appallingly numerous. It took me some years 
to discover that all which have come to my notice could be 
grouped under one of three very simple heads, each of which 
might be phrased as a single proposition. Various as they are, 
all these directions concern either what may be included in a given 


composition * * * * 


; or what I may call * * * * the mass of 
the composition * * * * ; or finally, the internal arrangement of 
the composition. In brief, I may phrase these principles as fol- 
lows: (1) Every composition should group itself about one cen- 
tral idea; (2) The chief parts of every composition should be so 
placed as readily to catch the eye; (3) Finally, the relation of 
each part of a composition to its neighbors should be unmistaka- 
ble. The first of these principles may conveniently be named the 
principle of Unity; the second, the principle of Mass; the third, 
the principle of Coherence.” 

I am interested in showing Professor Wendell’s objective and 
dogmatic method of deriving the structural principles of prose 
style. For the sake of simplicity and ease in criticism, I consider 
here only the most obvious case of it, namely: his derivation of 
the principle of Mass. As formulated by Professor Wendell him- 
self, this principle reads: “The chief parts (i. e. the material 
symbols of the chief thoughts) of every composition should be so 
placed as readily to catch the eye”; should be placed, that is, at 
the beginning and the end of a sentence, of a paragraph, or of all 
larger literary wholes. ‘The principle itself he derives as follows: 
« Now,” he says, “ what catches the eye is not the immaterial idea 
a word stands for, but the material symbol of the idea. * * * * 
Broadly speaking the most visible parts of a given composition are 
the beginning and the end. Run your eye over a printed page ; 
you will find it arrested by every period, more still by those breaks 
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which mark the division of paragraphs. * * * * Now, the fact 
that, for better or worse, human readers notice the beginning and 
the end of compositions a good deal more rapidly than the parts 
that come between is the fact on which the principle of Mass is 
based.” 

I cannot pass without offering a few words of criticism. First: 
Professor Wendell has not discovered a principle. Secondly: If 
his principle of Mass be really a principle, he has not derived it 
legitimately. Or, in short, Professor Wendell has confounded 
an artifice 





accident with necessity, mechanics with psychology 
with a principle. Otherwise he could not say to his readers that 
the business of the rhetorician is “to inquire what general princi- 
ples of composition might rationally be laid down if there were no 
such troublesome thing as good use to interfere with us; and then 
to inquire how far the action of these principles is balked in prac- 
tice by good use.” Nor, again, could he say that “it is very hard 
to mass a sentence well without making the artifice very palpable. 
To put a word in a conspicuous place, unless it chance to put 
itself there, is deliberately to alter the natural order; and to alter 
the natural order of our words in an uninflected (why not, too, an 
inflected?) language is to strain, and often to violate, the authority 
of good use.” Admittedly, then, the principle of Mass will not, 
as we said, “ work” in all cases; that is to say, it is special and 
arbitrary. One can, e. g., write readily and with effectiveness — 
“ Under any circumstances, never say die!”’ One can write again 
more effectively, but with palpable artifice —“ Never, under any 
circumstances, say die!” In the first case the principle of Mass 
is not followed; in the second it is. But one cannot in prose 
write — “ Him the Almighty power hurled headlong ;” or, “ Hume 
answer did Kant?” or, “ Me pass, please, the butter.” A_ princi- 
ple that fails in universal application, whether the language be 
inflexional or uninflexional, is not a principle at all. Again; 
Even if the principle of Mass be a principle, it has no legitimate 
basis in the physical configuration of a written or printed page. 
The physical configuration of a printed page could, conceivably, 
be circular, or star-shaped, or fretted, or what-not: in any of these 
cases a page of prose could have Unity and Coherence in spite of 
the shape of the page; but if Massed with the important thoughts 
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at the places most conspicuous to the eye, a reader would have 
before him something worse than a Chinese puzzle, at least so far 
as clearness of structure and intelligibility are concerned. The 
fact that the beginning and the end of every composition are, 
physically viewed, important or striking places to the eye is no 
ground for concluding that, psychologically viewed, they are 
important also to the imagination. Professor Wendell has not 
discovered a principle — universal and necessary, but only a some- 
what pretty trick, based on the accidental or arbitrary configura- 
tion of the English language as it appears on a written or printed 
page. 

It is plain, then, that even the latest reforms in the theory of 
rhetoric, while indeed immensely worth while for ready practice, 
are not reforms by way of deriving (psychologically) universal 
principles, but by way of discovering clever artifices, based on the 
special exigencies of particular languages. Only an objective, 
analytical, and dogmatical method could meet, as it did and does, 
the demand for a very practical theory of how to write plain prose 
style. 

Il. 

Secondly: I now pass to the question of the postulates of the 
psychology of prose style. The first postulate is concerned with 
the kind of principle one must search for. The second postulate 
is concerned with the kind of view of the mind one must take in 
this search. ° 

First: One who would derive psychologically the principles of 
prose style must discover structural, i. e., universal principles. 
How obvious, how platitudinous! Yet not one man of those who 
have in any way dealt with the psychology of prose style —not 
even Mr. Spencer—has anything else than a very special and 
questionable psychology, based upon the material and formal exi- 
gencies of particular modes of speech. Mr. Spencer’s “ Philosophy 
of Style” is too good a case of what I mean for me to pass it by. 
I will not consider his general psychology in this matter. That, 
he himself acknowledges, is “ very questionable.” I consider only 
the possibility of his basing a theory of prose style on, as Spencer 
calls it, an “economy of the mental energies and mental sensibili- 


ties.” 
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Confounding, as he does, an expression of mind, an esthetic 
method, with the inner movement of mind itself, Mr. Spencer con- 
structs a philosophy of style on a law or principle that is both 
derivative and negative.* The law of an economy of the mental 
energies and sensibilities is operative where in the Greek sense 
beauty is concerned; inoperative where sublimity is concerned. 
It is a derivative law —a deduction from the wsthetic demand for 
unity in variety, as a general basis of “formal” beauty. It is too, 
for the same reason, a negative law. Where there is no unifica- 
tion of a manifold, thought or perception is confused or impeded ; 
there is pain in appreciation, and pain is “unesthetic” (in the 
Greek sense). On the other hand, the law of economy cannot be 
operative in esthetic (modern sense) effects that approach the 
sublime. ‘The large beauty of the starry heavens, for one reason, 
comes by way of our sense of the impossibility of unifying its ele- 
ments, by way of a sense of power lavishly or titanically dis- 
played. The value of certain poetic and prose styles, as e. g., 
Milton’s, Browning’s, or Carlyle’s, is secured by the very opposite 
of an economy of the mental energies and sensibilities. I have 
said enough in general to show that Spencer’s law of economy is a 
special and derivative principle, and that, despite Spencer’s interest 
in psychology, it is dogmatically derived. 

Again: My criticism of the law of economy stands more par- 
ticularly with reference to prose style itself. The derivative and 
arbitrary character gf this law is proved by its failure to “ work” 
not only in special cases of English prose (which is normally loose 
in structure), but also in the case of inflexional languages, such 
as, e. g., Latin (which is normally periodic in structure). So 
immensely does the law of economy interfere with the idiom or 
usage of English prose that were this law really a universal prin- 
ciple of style, the best English style would be periodic. Yet Mr. 
Spencer — and with him Professor Wendell — admits that while 
theoretically (i. e. from the point of view of an economy of the 
mental energies and sensibilities) the best style is periodic, the 
fact is that a periodic English style is sometimes good, generally 
artificial, and sometimes absolutely absurd. Again: Latin, an 
inflexional language, is normally periodic in structure. Now, the 


* Cf. Bosanquet’s History of Aesthetics, p. 386 and fvotnotes. 
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law of economy interferes so much with what enables Latin to be 
normally periodic; namely, with the relations of parts as unmis- 
takably indicated by inflexions, that all inflexional functions 
become not only superfluous, but also hindrances. The law, if it 
were really operative, would change English, idiomatically and 
structurally taken, into Latin, and Latin into English. It would, 
in short, destroy the peculiar genius of each language. What is 
desiderated, however, is a principle that is universal, that is natu- 
rally operative in all languages, inflexional or uninflexional, and 
that at the same time gives free play to the peculiar genius of each 
language. The law of economy is not inevitably operative in any 
language; it hinders the securing of some of the legitimate 
wsthetic effects of style; and it does not conserve the genius of 
particular prose styles. The law, in short, is, as I said, derivative, 
negative, and arbitrary. 

In the second place: One who would derive psychologically 
the structural principles of prose style must view the human mind 
from the standpoint of its essential nature, namely, its functional 
unity. Here one may object: We are in search of the structural 
principles of prose style; therefore we must view the mind from 
the standpoint of structural psychology. Not at all, I reply. <A 
structural principle exists for thought, is a method of thought. 
We describe a principle of thought, or a mental process, in terms 
of the nature of its object, or in terms of what the mind embodies 
in an object. Style itself has structure, i. e., definite “form.” 
But the structure of style is only the sign that the human mind 
has been at work with logical principles, or at work expressing its 
own unities or functions. Only by abstraction can one arrest the 
mind, and, as it were, examine with scalpel and microscope, a 
cross-section of it. Now, we are considering mind not in abstrac- 
tion, but concretely — in relation to what it expresses in a material 
medium. One who would derive psychologically the structural 
principles of prose style must hold to it that what is universally 
expressed in any thing constructed by the human mind is the liv- 
ing or functional “ unity” of the human mind itself. 

I may put my meaning more familiarly by a hypothetical case 
of it. Suppose that as a teacher of rhetoric I wish to explain to 
a class the stylistic correctness of the following sentence: “ He 
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shot only one bear.” ‘But suppose that I, like so many rhetor- 
icians in our schools and colleges, explain it from the point of 
view of quasi-structural psychology. I say: Often a writer does 
not put down on paper precisely what he means to write. The 
writer of the sentence quoted above meant to say: “He shot only 
—i.e. not more than—one bear.” He might have, however, 
written: “He only shot one bear.” This really means: “ He 
only shot —i. e. did not do anything else than shoot —one bear.” 

Still holding to my quasi-psychological method, I continue: 
Now the writer, in this supposed incorrect case, would not have 
thus written, if before writing the sentence, he had arrested his 
mind at the moment of expressing the thought of this sentence, 
had looked into it, and had seen there that the different single 
ideas in his mind to be expressed in the given sentence were really 
arranged in the order of a, b, c, d, e. He does not do so, and the 
consequence is that he does not reproduce in the spatial order of 
the written page the thought-order. He writes, that is, a, c, b, d, e. 
I, then, —quasi-structural psychologist that I am —conclude 
my explanation with, from this point of view, a very proper bit 
of rhetorical advice 





with a “rule.” Place, I say, in juxtaposi- 
tion on the written page your words (the material symbols of 
your ideas) in the precise order that your ideas (mental content 
as such) have in your mind. This long rule is but Swift’s short 
recipe for good style — “ Proper words in their proper places.” 

Now what could be more natural for me as a rhetorician pos- 
sessed of a commonplace structural psychology than to think that 
the expression (material embodiment) of thought, say, the sen- 
tence quoted, is thought itself, that because the material embodi- 
ment of thought consists of a number of single ideas (say words) 
the whole thought (say, a sentence) is the swm of the single ideas, 
and that my derivation of my rhetorical rule is psychologically 
well founded. If a sentence, which, as from my point of view I 
must believe, is just thought expressed in words, is made up of 
parts in a given order, then, as again I must believe, this thought 
on its inner side must be made up of an equal number of parts 
existing in precisely the same spatial or time relation, or order. 

As we know, on the contrary, only a bald and effete association- 
ism could submit that the idea of the sentence, which contains the 


| 
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single ideas a, b, c, d, e, in the order given is their sum — the idea 
of a, plus the idea of b, plus the idea of c, and soon. The sentence 
itself does consist of single expressed ideas: the abstract thought 
of the sentence, as its single ideas exist objectively, has parts and 
relation§, or structure ; but the inner, living “pulse” of thought 
which expresses itself in the material body of the sentence is an 
original function, or constructive activity. 

For an adequate derivation of the principles of prose style 
nothing less will do than a search for structural (universal) prin- 
ciples. He who would begin such a search may never lose sight 
of it — that the essential structure of any piece of style, as of any 
thing constructed by thought, is the living unity of the human 
mind itself. Thought is always one, and, as it were, reflects itself 
upon its objects — not the substance of itself, but its form and 


meaning. 
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ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT. 


SUPT. N. C. SCHAEFFER, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, HARRISBURG, PA, 





HE writer knows a youth almost full-grown, ajfparently 
healthy in all his bodily functions; yet he talks and acts as 
if he were but six years old. Through some unknown cause his 
mental development was arrested at that age. Fora while it was 
thought that premature hardening of the skull had interfered with 
the growth of the brain. The surgical operation of trepanning 
gave no relief; and human wisdom and skill seem to have reached 
their limits. 
Other cases of arrested mental development occur under the eye 
of an observing superintendent. The lowest grade of thinking 
which the school seeks to develop, may be designated as thinking 
in things. Oftentimes the pupils are thinging when the teacher 
supposes them to be thinking. They are manipulating things 
without grasping the ideas enshrined in the combinations and 
relations of the same, just as in rote teaching pupils use words 
without comprehending their meaning. Later on they count on 
their fingers, use dots and strokes in adding, conceive parts of 
blocks or other units in solving fractions, and are tied to the con- | 
crete in their thinking, when they are supposed to be thinking in 
symbols and using the labor-saving devices which make arithmeti- 
cal calculations easy and rapid. Whilst the teacher imagines that 
the members of the class are thinking in the ten digits of the 
Arabic notation, the superintendent sees fingers moving behind 
the backs of the pupils. In fact the mental eye counts things in 
inner pictures which the mind forms of absent objects. As soon | 
as this visualizing is carried into the fundamental operation known 
as multiplication, the absurdity of the process becomes apparent. 
How does the expert think the product of six times seven? Does 
he conceive six groups of seven objects in each group and then a 


along side, to indicate two units aside of four tens? By no means. 
As soon as the eye sees the symbols 6 x 7, the mind thinks 42 
without conceiving the objects which these substitute symbols 


rearrangement in four bundles of ten each and two stray ones 
indicate. Collections 6f objects may be used in constructing the | 
| 
| 
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multiplication table or in illustrating its meaning, but if the mind 
is not emancipated from their use in solving problems, it presents 
a genuine case of arrested development. For thinking in figures 
or symbols is a higher grade of intellectual activity than thinking 
in things. In the domain of the exact sciences substitute symbols 
serve the same purpose as machinery in our industrial establish- 
ments. Through them labor is saved and results are reached that 
would be impossible in lower stages of development. In the labor 
markets of the world the difference between the two grades of 
thinking is clearly recognized in the wages paid to the different 
employees. The man whose work does not rise above the handi- 
crafts and manual operations which put thought into things by 
the use of tools and instruments that can be seen and handled, 
gets the lowest wages; whilst the men whose work is based upon 
computations in figures and mathematical symbols, and who deter- 
mine the motive power of a locomotive, the speed of a vessel 
constfucted in a given way, or the carrying power of a bridge built 
of given materials with given curves, receives much higher com- 
pensation. 

The development of the pupil may stop with thinking in sym- 
bols. In a ward school of about six hundred pupils, the principal 
aimed at accuracy and rapidity in the four fundamental rules. <A 
pupil on going from that school to another, was asked how far he 
had advanced in arithmetic. “Seventy 2’s a minute,” was his 
reply. He had been drilled on the figure 2 until he could add it 
that number of times in a minute. He had almoste reached the 
point where the drill Was to begin upon the figure 3. At the 
time it was argued that the pupils would gain time in their subse- 
quent work in mathematics and other exact sciences. Out of the 
entire number of pupils in that school, only one ever reached the 
high school, and she did not stay to graduate. The whole ward 
school was a gallery of specimens of arrested development. The 
drill had deadened the intelligence of the pupils, and their minds - 
never reached the stage of thinking relations, such as lie at the 
basis of all science. Science is the knowledge of things in their 
causes, and involves far more than the manipulation of the ten 
digits. Adding can be done by machines such as are used in 
banks and bureaus of the federal government. Excessive drill in 
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number work may degrade the minds of the children to the level 
of machines, and their development may be arrested at the stage 
of thinking in symbols. Where is there a high school teacher 
that has not seen children whose development was arrested on the 
plane of verbal memory? Every class in geometry reveals one or 
more pupils who learn by heart the exact language of the demon- 
strations in the book. The teacher proceeds without delay to 
emancipate the learner from the slavery of words. He changes 
the letters on the geometrical figure, or if necessary, the figure 
itself in order to make the pupil think the thoughts which the 
words express. He conducts the recitation in such a manner that 
the verbal or mechanical memory shall give way to the devel- 
opment of the understanding and of the memory for ideas. Whena 
student can grasp and retain a train of ideas in the demonstration 
of a theorem, in a logically prepared discourse or book, he is half 
educated. But if his training stops at this point, he ranks as 
another specimen of arrested development. The writer knows 
a clergyman who can repeat the line of thought of every book he 
reads. People marvel at his power to absorb and hold chap- 
ter after chapter. His sermons generally resemble warmed-up 
victuals. There is nothing new or fresh about them. His memory 
for ideas resembles the porter of a hotel who is expected to deliver 
the parcel as he gets it, without change or modification. This 
portative type of memory shines at examinations, and when exam- 
inations recur every week or every month the learner’s develop- 
ment may stop at this point, because the energy of the mind is 
exhausted in the effort to carry a sequence of ideas, perhaps a form 
of words. 

In the work of life a man’s “forgettery”” (as Lowell calls it) 
is often as valuable as his memory. A lawyer preparing a case or 
a preacher working upon his discourse, analyzes and sifts every- 
thing he reads and hears. That which has no bearing upon the 
work in hand, is allowed to drop out of the mind, whilst every- 
thing throwing light upon the same, is cast into the alembic of 
thought, reappears in logical combinations, and is retained as part 
of the argument or discourse. The knowledge which is of con- 
stant use in a profession, is gradually assimilated and becomes part 
of the very essence of the intellectual life. 
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From the Kindergarten to the University it is a matter of prime 
importance for teachers to familiarize themselves with the various 
grades of thinking so that they may guard against cases of arrested 
development. Without such knowledge, superintendents and 
teachers may prescribe exercises and insist upon kinds of drill 
that, if carried to excess, unfit the pupil fo. the most lucrative 
work in the handicrafts and for the thinking of the relations 
which lie at the basis of science and all modern progress. 


CONSTANCY. 


M. T. MALTBY, NEW HAVEN, CONN 


Go ask of a deep conch shell 

If the sea which it loves so well 

Is made less dear 

If it be not near? 

If its heart stills its song when they part? 


Though the shell has been torn from the sea 
A lifetime, or more, it may be, 

Years no faithlessness bring — 

It forever will sing 

Of the love that lies deep in its heart. 


So never be doubting that I — 
Though our paths far asunder may lie 
Be it many a year, 

Can cease loving thee, Dear, 

Oh song of my soul that thou art! 
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JOHN FISKE AS A SCHOOL BOY. 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK W. OSBORN, ADELPHI COLLEGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


N that part of the autobiography of Goethe in which he 
recounts the experiences of his early life, he makes the sig- 
nificant remark: “Even when the talents of a man have, on the 
whole, a decided direction it will be hard for the most experienced 
connoisseur to declare them beforehand with confidence.” While 
admitting the general truth of this statement, it is not difficult to 
find in the boyhood of distinguished men, both mental and moral 
characteristics, in the exercise of which their later lives have 
become fruitful and renowned. The boyhood of Goethe himself 
affords admirable illustrations of this fact. 

My acquaintance with John Fiske began when he was in his 
preparatory course for college, then about thirteen years old. He 
entered Betts’ Academy, a well-known school in Stamford, Conn., 
in 1856. At that time he was a slender, but well-proportioned 
boy, with reddish-brown hair and blue eyes, and rather graceful in 
his movements. When I met him several years after his gradua- 
tion from college, it was almost impossible for me to recognize in 
the huge, unwieldy form and whiskered face, the undeveloped lad 
of a few years before. 

His school life was marked by an intense devotion to books and 
scholastic pursuits. Not only did athletics have no attraction for 
him, but he was disinclined to take any part in the ordinary sports 
of boys. It was a rule of the school that all students should go 


out upon the play-ground at the morning recess, when the weather 
was not bad. ‘This was a great trial to young Fiske, but as there 
was no exception to the rule, he would don his overcoat in cold 


weather, stand in some sheltered spot during the recess, and at 
the first signal, would hastily make his way back into the school- 
room. There was one sport, however, which did have an attrac- 
tion for him—that was coasting. He evidently enjoyed the 
excitement attending the dash down the long hill, and out upon 
the ice-covered pond. But although not sharing in the games and 
plays of his schoolmates, he was in other ways companionable and 
formed a strong attachment for some of them. It was seldom 
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that we met in after years that he did not inquire with evident 
interest about the boys with whom he had been most intimate. 
And these were not always the boys who shared his own tastes 
for study. It was a pleasure for him to hear of their success, and 
his sympathy was tenderly expressed for those who had not 
achieved the promise of their boyhood. To those who knew him, 
it was apparent that his broad culture and intense devotion to 
literary pursuits, and the wide reputation which these had gained 
for him, had not extinguished his sympathy for those whose lot in 
life had become so different from his own. 

As a student, young Fiske was distinguished for his remarkable 
memory and for his facility in expressing what he wished to say. 
He had already read much more than boys of his age are accus- 
tomed to read and he had the contents of books at his command. 
One of the classic authors that he read with me was Virgil 
While his translations were not wanting in exactness, they were 


rendered into more lucid and idiomatic English than was possible 


for the rest of the class. He found great delight in making a 
poetical translation of .the author, in some instances trying to 
imitate the hexameters of the poet. This he would occasionally 
read for the benefit of the olass. His tenacious memory served 
him a good purpose in giving him a hold upon the details of Greek 
and Roman mythology. The inability to master these details is a 
serious obstacle to an appreciative reading of Virgil for most boys. 

But young Fiske was not content to limit his studies to the few 
subjects at that time prescribed for entrance to college. He 
usually had on hand some subject for independent investigation. 
His mind was always alert for tracing out the relations of things. 
Already he was forming that valuable habit, so characteristic of 
his subsequent studies, of grouping together apparently discon- 
nected facts and building them up into a systematic view of a 
subject. 

While all of his teachers recognized his superior mental gifts, 
they required of him the same promptness in performing his daily 
tasks as was expected of other members of his class. It was sel- 
dom that he had any occasion to offer an excuse for neglect or 
failure of duty. Though, doubtless, conscious of his superior 
attainments he did not regard these as exempting him from the 
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regular performance of the duties assigned him. He was accus- 
tomed to receive frequent visits from his mother, who at that 
time lived in New York, and of whom he was very fond. But 
these visits were usually brief, and were never offered as an 
apology for a poor recitation. In this, as in other ways he showed 
a fine sense of honor. 

The young people of this country are indebted to John Fiske 
for two text-books which have been extensively used, and have 
helped forward the work of educational reform. “A School His- 
tory of the United States” and «A Civil Government.” Mr. 
Howells has told us that several years before the School History 
was published a large publishing house in New York made him a 
handsome offer if he would prepare such a text-book. After due 
consideration he declined the offer on the ground that he was not 
prepared to enter upon such a task. ‘There is no doubt that the 
postponement of this task enabled him to adopt some unique feat- 
ures which have distinctly increased its value as a text-book. His 
Civil Government, while it has not added to his reputation as a 
writer, has helped to awaken in young people an intelligent inter- 
est in the government of the country in which they live. While 
his permanent fame will rest upon what he has done in historical 
exposition and in philosophy, we may not overlook these contribu- 
tions to educational literature. Sad, indeed, is it to contemplate 
that a mind so richly stored, and in the full vigor of its produc- 
tive power will no longer smooth and brighten the rugged paths 
of knowledge. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG AMERICAN 
FARMER. 
BY W. M. BEARDSHEAR, PRESIDENT IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA, AND 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 

oo the marvels of progress at the opening of the new 

century is what the state colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts are doing for the farmer and the mechanic. The 
young farmer is given a thorough scientific acquaintance with the 
soil, the plant, the animal and their commercial relations. He 
learns the characteristics of various soils, the methods necessary 
for the successful tilling of each, and meteorology in relation to 
all. He is taught the choicest methods in raising the standard 
field crops. Each season he passes through experimental investi- 
gation and observation of raising forty or fifty different varieties 
of wheat, as many and more species of grasses, through numerous 
experimentations with corn, and so on throughout the range of 
domestic plant life. In agricultural chemistry he studies the com- 
position and nature of the soils, analyzes the plant life and the 
foods in feeding. In the botanical laboratories he studies noxious 
weeds and the best means of their destruction. In entomology he 
studies the life and habits of injurious insects, their effect on plant 
and animal life and the most suitable remedies for their ravages. 
The young farmer is taught the laws of heredity, selection and 
variation as fundamental to stock breeding and rearing. The most 
prominent of these colleges keep on hand only pure bred animals 
as object lessons of the several breeds for the student in animal 
husbandry. He is taught the comparative merit of these breeds. 
Mutton and wool sheep, the dairy cow, the best beef-producing 
animals are studied with a sole view of determining what is advisa- 
ble and desirable for the farmer. New questions arising like that 
of feeding swine for bacon or for lard, the most suitable age for 
their marketing, and the best methods of their feeding are pursued 
most faithfully. There is a complete system of merit points for 
the various kinds of animals. These he studies most thoroughly 
in connection with the live animal in the recitation room, and 
though young in years, becomes an expert stock judge able to 
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compete and frequently surpass gray-haired men who have spent 
their lives in the study of these animals. The practical money 
side of raising these animals is followed with marked painstaking 
and eminent results. Young animals of the leading breeds are 
estimated from the sire and the dam regarding the cost of food, 
handling and worth of product, all the way to the butcher's block 
and the cash results. The relative merits of the dairy animals 
with their cost per day, their reward of profit and permanent value 
to the owner are determined with remarkable skill and clearness. 
The losing money battle over a poor animal of any kind is 
portrayed and the relative merits of animals of varying breeds for 
specific purposes, like the sheep for mutton or wool, hogs for bacon 
or lard, cattle for milk or beef, horses for drafting, roading or 
speeding, are all scientifically determined and the results tabulated 
for the coming farmer. In the dissecting room the anatomy of 
domestic animals is studied as carefully as that of the human sub- 
ject in the medical colleges. The causes and remedies of animal 
diseases are gone over thoroughly, contagious diseases are largely 
checked and many minor diseases affecting domestic animals are 
brought under reasonable control. Herein men are trained for 
government service in meat inspection, inspection of vessels, cars 
and yards against infectious diseases, and for the securing of proper 
sanitary conditions in stock yards, and all the rapidly widening 
work of the United States Bureau of Animal Husbandry. 

Intermingled with these studies is a large quantity of liberal 
learning in languages, sciences, history and philosophy. Through - 
the efficient management of Hon. James Wilson, United States 
Secretary of Agriculture, approved graduates of the best of these 
colleges are given post graduate work in connection with some 
bureau in the Department of Agriculture at Washington, D. C., 
with a sufficient annuity to pay their expenses. In a word the 
educated young farmer of the day, graduating from one of the best 
colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts of this country, has an 
education comparable with that of the young man entering any 
one of the professions. 

These colleges also are taking prominent part in the higher edu- 
cation of woman. They are giving her equal advantages with 
her brother for a better education and a completer life. In 
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domestic science, the sanitary conditions of the full life in the 
home are most thoroughly taught. Intellectual and_ practical 
home making and home keeping are taught by actual demonstra- 
tion in the Department of Domestic Economy. They are taught 
regarding the location, construction, finishing, furnishing, lighting, 
heating and keeping of the home; the buying, analyzing, testing 
and serving of foods; the selecting, designing, making and keep- 
ing of the clothing. All this work is intermingled with the liberal 
arts and sciences through a four-year college course fitting a young 
woman for any station of life, from kitchen to the white house 
after graduation. 

The term “alternate husbandry” referring to the rotation of 
crops had its rise the past century. With the opening of the 
present century there is a new “alternate husbandry” that cul- 
tures the farmer as fundamental to the best evolution of the plant 
and the domestic animal. Scientific. agriculture helps to make 
ten acres do what one hundred acres used to do. It develops the 
possibilities of a better soil, a larger plant, a fuller harvest and a 
fatter pocket-book. It teaches the breeding of better animals and 
more profitable markets. It makes twenty cent fbutter out of 
the same material as the former twelve cent butter. It harmonizes 
the points of the plow and the pen. It merges country and town 
with a betterment to both. The telephone, the electric railway, 
the daily rural mail and express are now within the reach of many 
farm homes. The rural schools will soon take on a fundamental 
trend in elementary agriculture, horticulture and domestic science. 
The time is in sight for many now living to find the educated 
farmer among the most intelligent, thrifty and independent of 
American citizens. Thomas Jefferson claimed that the greatest 
service a man could do to his country was an introduction of a 
useful plant, especially a new bread grain. The colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts are introducing the choicest bread 
grains ever nurtured on American soil —the educated young farm 
man and woman. 
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ETHOLOGICAL CONSIDERATION OF HISTORY FOR 
ELEMENTARY GRADES.* 


ROSA V. WINTERBURN, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





T home the child is in that stage of development called by 
“~ Comenius, “the education of the mother’s lap.” Here are 
forming those habits that seem petty to the unthinking adult, but 
that are lifelong. Stories with such babies are a source of pleas- 
ure and a means of education, and with their use in the nursery 
or in the mother’s arms begins that education from historical and 
literary sources that wise educators are utilizing today. 

The kindergarten age and the first years of school life have been 
valled by Dr. Bailey the gregarious stage. Here the child must 
learn first of all new social relations,— greater respect for others 
and for authority; greater dependence on his fellow-beings 

* and on his leader; he must learn how to think better, and 
how to expréss his thoughts more clearly; he must understand 
and respect the proprietary rights acknowledged by the use of 
“mine” and “thine.” 

If history stories are to meet this condition of infantile devel- 
opment and are to make possible that outreaching to a higher 
stage of life that should accompany all education, they must be 
selected from the most simple of sources. These are found in 
folk tales, hero tales, Bible stories, and in some poems; that is, in 
an acquaintance with primitive man. This form of story belongs 
of right to childhood, but not from the idea that dominated the 
culture epoch theory. Few educators now-a-days look seriously 
upon this presentation of history, but it may have proved a step- 
ping-stone to that more ethological study of children which points 
out that the simple traits of character apparent in primitive man 
are very similar to those exhibited by children. Therefore it is 
not surprising to find them deeply interested in stories of Indians, 
in Bible characters, and in the tales of folk lore. 

During these primary years the acquirement of habits is of 

* The ethological principles that form the basis of this paper are to be credited to Dr 


Thomas P. Bailey, Chicago University. Their application and resultant deductions have. 
been made in my supervision of history in the schools of Stockton, California. 
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deepest importance. Through them, still following Dr. Bailey’s 
diagrams, we may say that the predominating characteristics are 
the proprietary, the religious, and the empirical. So far as the 
selection of history material is concerned, we find this very true 
regarding the stories dear to the heart of a child of this age. 

Religious sentiment is taking its origin in the institutional 
emotions. ‘These may find one center in the religious holidays 
that occur during the year. Little children love holidays, but not 
alone for the pleasures that tickle the palate, or for the excitement 
that dazzles the brain. There is in the nature of the normal child 
a feeling that is appealed to by the solemn or by the festal spirit 
of the day. He likes to think of Thanksgiving as a day for giv- 
ing thanks for food and shelter; for “flowers that bloom around 
our feet,” for the trees and the birds; or he adopts readily a sug- 
gestion that Christmas time should really mean “ Peace on earth, 
good-will to men.” He does this with no trace of the affectation 
or the self-conscious esteem that may mar the actions of a fourteen- 
year-old. He simply accepts it as a responsive child accepts the 
love and care of parents,— with a return of love and service. 

A second center for the institutional emotions in the primary 
grades is the patriotism of the child. He can not realize the 
meaning of state or nation as can the patriot; but he does see in 
reverence for the flag, in Washington’s devotion to his cause, in 
the exciting displays on the Fourth of July, in the parades on 
public occasions, concrete pictures of patriotism. His childish 
heart is swelling with a growing feeling of loyalty to some cause, 
and here are suggested great objects for a child’s adoration,— our 
flag, our country ; and such germs of patriotism are quickened in 
their growth by history stories of our country’s holidays, as Feb- 
ruary 22, June 17, July 4. 

The child’s empirical sense is keen and strong in these primary 
years; this is indicated by often inconvenient curiosity that leads 


to self-investigation and eager questioning. Local history is a safe 
outlet for these feelings, and is at the same time an excellent 
means of training the child to use his natural curiosity to acquire 
valuable knowledge. Nine-year-old children will hunt enthusiasti- 
cally for the oldest house in town, and will look at it almost rev- 
erently. They will listen most credulously to exciting tales of 
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pioneer adventures. They are collecting material, are laying a 
foundation for a most important way of learning,— by observa- 
tion. They can not yet sort their material, or winnow out the 
chaff; they are not yet in the age of discretion and discrimination. 
The teacher must help here, but she should feel happy that she is 
training into a systematic habit the empirical tendencies, so strong 
with pupils of this age. 

The proprietary sense in children in the lower primary grades is 
selfish. It must be so educated that it enters into the economic 
and domestic traits of the older child. The stories of patriarchal 
days may be used effectively for this purpose, and, if carefully 
chosen, they will also impress the children with the customs of 
ages. There is in them a purity of purpose, a directness of relig- 
ion, a simplicity of life, that appeals to the child’s own simple, 
direct nature. His hero at this age is not the man who deals in 
finesse, but he who goes straight to his object. Thus, George 
Washington appeals to a higher hero worship in the child than 
does Benjamin Franklin or Thomas Jefferson; Miles Standish 
rather than Roger Williams. 

Grammar grade pupils are in the stage of custom, when what 
has been is still a safe and pleasant guide. This by no means 
excludes self-investigation, for the child is still largely animated 
by his desire to find out things for himself; a curiosity that should 
be used and trained. There must now be more personal effort in 
acquiring material, for, while the pupil still enjoys a story for the 
sake of the story, he does not grow under it as did the primary 
pupil. His mind demands more subject matter that contains a 
variety of knowledge, that requires more self work on the part of 
the pupil for its mastery. 

Even under the awakened educational conscience of the last 
twenty years the grammar grades are frequently the most poorly 
taught of all the school course. One of two conditions often pre- 
vails; either the simple story age of the primary grades is contin- 
ued into the grammar schools, or the analytical processes of the 
high schools are copied. The real stage of the pupil’s growth is 
not considered. While he must still be acquiring and fixing many 
habits, his nature is opening rapidly to the beauties of history and 
literature; his mind is becoming accustomed to making its own 
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decisions, and it needs material on which it may work under 
guidance; but he is not yet ready for the more elaborate systems 
of knowledge in the high schools, nor is his mind so far developed 
logically that he can master a subject through analysis. System 
and logic are, however, fast becoming a part of his mental pro- 
cesses; this is illustrated by the slowly growing power over out- 
lines from the fifth to the eighth grade, and on into the high 
school, where they become an invaluable aid in the mastery of 
many subjects. 

The history material of the grammar grades should be chosen 
to meet these conditions of the child’s development, and these 
demands of his character formation, if we are to help make him 
the man whom we all wish to see the typical product of our 
schools. The child is interested in facts, often turning away from 
a really good story so soon as he learns that it has no foundation 
in facts. Facts then should be the history material for these 
years. In my experience, myths are not productive of healthy 
a recog- 





growth except as they are seen as a part of some fact, 
nized belief of a real people. Neither do stories from literature, 
to the exclusion of history, meet the need of these years; but the 
children grasp eagerly after stories of all the world, and some of 
them should be their history work. 

A pupil of this age can not generalize safely, consequently he 
should deal with actual occurrences which should be pictured to 
him concretely and so vividly that he stores away a large number 
of accurate impressions for use in later reasoning and generalizing. 
He is usually cosmopolitan and democratic in his tendencies, 
eagerly receiving knowledge of all the world and of all classes of 
society. Here is the opportunity to build broadly. Give the chil- 
dren stories of many men of many countries, typifying great prin- 
ciples rather than national growth; great characters rather than 
great events. Let the literature reading be broad and vividly 
pictured rather than intensive. The child mind is not yet logical 
or system forming, although it accepts both system and logic if 
guided into their simpler uses. While thus reaching out for this 
world knowledge, do not forget the possibilities in the study of 
the home city, county, state, but lead the child into a knowledge 
of them through self-investigation. The habit of gaining knowl- 
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edge empirically is an important foundation for later logical rea- 
soning. 

There is also noticeable in the grammar grade child a possibility 
of love for the beautiful. Brief studies of a few artists and sculp- 
tors, and an acquaintance with even cheap reproductions of their 
most famous works, awaken in the restricted lives of many pupils 
a lasting love for real art, and educate their artistic standards 
above the bill-boards of the city streets. There is also an appreci- 
ciation of the morally beautiful in the characters studied. 

The ideality of children of this age is too well known to need 
proof here; but what are the demands of this trait of character on 
the history course? Many a boy or girl idealizes the teacher; or 
sees in some older friend or relative a model for his life ; or chooses 
out of his favorite authors some character, great in the child’s 
eyes, who may fer some time mould the life of the youthful 
admirer. Here is another sign-post for the teacher and the super- 
intendent, wandering in the devious, much-maligned paths of the 
course of study. Characters that have made or marred the world 
are followed with rapt attention, and no man can estimate how 
deep or lasting may be the influence thus aroused. Formal laws 
and constitutions, the rise and fall of nations, per se, are of little 
interest or value by the side of great men. But with the man as 
the central thought, it is very easy to lead children to understand 
the tendency of his period. In this way the greatest traits of 
character may be studied; or, by choosing typical men from great, 
national periods there can be traced, if desirable, the rise and fall 
of a nation, and the children will be spell-bound by the unfolding 
pages of the world’s history, and be impressed for the rest of their 
lives by the power that men possess for good or evil on the fate of 
their country. For children should be shown te evil that a man 
can do his nation as well as the good. How else are they to 
recognize the face of evil when they meet it in real life ? 

Thus in schools where time is. taken for history, there can be 
given by typical characters an epitome of Hebrew, Greek, and 
Roman life, and a survey of the mountain peaks of history down 
through the Middle Ages. There may be added stories that tend 
to explain the world movements that resulted in the discovery of - 
America; stories of England that show the conditions from which 
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the Puritans fled, and the principles of liberty and of law-abiding 
self-government that they brought with them to the New World. 
In this way many characters may be studied that will give rise to 
ideals in the minds of the children. 

In these studies the development from stage to stage of the 
child’s life is of great importance in the eventual character to be 
formed. In the primary grades emphasis lies on the formation of 
habits, typified by men whose simplicity of life makes their habits 
prominent. There may thus be educated habits of patriotism to 
the home, the city, the state; habits of self-investigation in the 
search for knowledge; habits of social intercourse by seeing the 
need of society, and by experiencing it in the small world of the 
school; habits of self-government, by understanding and partici- 
pating in the school government. Not one of these lessons should 
be theoretical, they should all find an expression in the life of the 
child. 

The grammar grades have for their own peculiar basis the study 
of facts, typical periods, and men. There must be continued the 
habit formation of the lower years, and there are introduced the 
elements of that law and method which regulate the high school 
stage; but there predominates that ethical growth, that admiration 
for character, which is so noticeable in the lives of young people 
of this age. 

The selection of history material should follow this develop- 
ment of character; the habit stage in the primary grades; the 
ethical study of character in the grammar grades; the methodical, 
more law-abiding stage in the high schools; and on into the scien- 
tific development of the universities. — 
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ART FOR LIFES SAKE. 











M. 





KELLOGG, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 

HE purest pleasure in life is admiring wisely. From a philo- 

sophic point of view, nothing is more reasonable than a study 

of art, for no one passes twenty-five years on earth without realiz- 
ing his need for all his blessings. 

Socrates commenced his career as a sculptor and took up music 
in his old age, at a time of life when from the physical conditions 
of hand and throat to become a good performer was impossible. 
As we dwell on this effort at self-culture on the part of a poor 
man, womankind sympathize a little with Xantippe, but Socrates 
may have felt that tied to her he had peculiar need of the consola- 
tions of harmony, and he took the only true way of securing 
them; he studied music. No other sage or teacher has ever 
depended so much on conversation as Socrates, but he did not 
apply it to an appreciation of the arts. Confucius seems to have 
been content to theorize upon music (if the Chinese efforts in 
that direction in his day were like those of the present, we cannot 
blame him), and he observes, “ Music is one of the most efficacious 
and prompt factors for reforming manners and making the State 
prosperous.” Perhaps he is indirectly responsible for the follow- 
ing educational decree of one of the Chinese emperors: “Teach 
the children that through care they become wise and firm without 
severity. Express these doctrines in poems that may be sung to 
appropriate melodies accompanied by the music of instruments. 
Let the music follow the sense of the words, let it be simple and 
ingenuous.” 

I would suggest that such advisers as seriously confuse theory 
and practice be condemned to repeat this Emperor’s decree, and to 
“hold the thought,” Christian Science fashion, through the per- 
formance of a Chinese drama with its orchestral accompaniment. 
To command music is not to create it.” To suggest art as a moral 
panacea is simply to misunderstand it. The amount art adds to 
life only artists can realize, but the extravaganzas on the subject 
never come from them. False premises are as useless in art as in 
mathematics; and good method, though less noble and more diffi- 


cult, is as important as good intention. 
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No method should be despised because it is incomplete. Out of 
an humble but rational effort to produce a clear beautiful note to 
bear on high prayer or praise, came the early Christian songs of 
Rome. From these chants and hymns were evolved, chorals, 
anthems, masses, oratorios, and indirectly operas and symphonies. 

The peculiar mission of music among the arts is to take us 
aside from the work-a-day world, a blessing so great that to make 
themselves ready to receive it, millions of children are studying 
music under the most careful instruction. 

The value of the pictorial arts is to draw us nearer to this beau- 
tiful world where a kind Father allows us to pass our days. 
Although these arts carry with them many lessons of life as well 
as of art, they are usually pursued by amateurs in the most ridicu- 
lous manner. ‘To begin with, it is supposed that the first benefit 
of the study of painting is “to teach one to judge pictures.” It 
is not. It is to make the student realize in a measure the familiar 
glory of light and shade. Many an art student will acknowledge 
that the first time he went sketching he could not see the shadows 
on a tree, and to fully appreciate light in all its phases and rela- 
tions would be to be a perfect colorist. 

Mr. Hunt says to his pupil, “ You can always draw as well as 
you know how to. I flatter myself that I know and feel more 
than I can express on canvas; but I know it is not so.” (W. M. 
Hunt’s Talks on Art.) He also says, “ You can develop a child’s 
faculties better by drawing than by books; no other study will so 
quicken his perceptions. Drawing should be considered not an 
accomplishment, but a necessity. Any one who can make the let- 
ter D can learn to draw.” What is called hand-work in the digni- 
fied sense of the term is really eye-work. That is seen not only in 
the artistic profession, but in many others. Seymour Haydn, the 
London surgeon, seemed to step into fame as an etcher. Observa- 
tion, however developed, makes an artist of a man of sufficient 
taste. 

Vierge lost the use of his right hand in middle life, but he con- 
tinued to etch, and his work improved right along, using his left 
hand. ‘The general education of the eye is just as wise a prepara- 
tion for life as the general education of the mind, ahd for the 


masses, more practical. Ergo, says the philosopher, “teach draw- 
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ing in the public schools.” But he may not know that while the 
butcher boy might be better able to teach a child to add than the 
mathematician, the general teacher can simply teach a child how 
not to draw. It is well enough for anyone to try to draw by him- 
self, but it is waste time for him to submit himself for instruction 
to one who does not draw readily and accurately. Very mature 
artistic methods may be used to advantage in teaching a young 
child. I knew a portrait painter who drew for the amusement of 
his three-year-old with the same breadth that he studies in his 
pictures, to lead her to observe objects rather by their general 
characteristics than their peculiarities. And he succeeded, too; 
for the child with the landscape before her recognized the objects 
which in his sketch were simply indicated as masses, where many 
a Philistine would have failed to see what was meant. That was 
a rudimentary lesson in seeing intelligently. 

Cromwell’s direction, “Paint me as I am,” was good politics, 
but bad art. Every human face has more in it than can be 
rendered on canvas, and it is a mistake to call attention, even for 
a second, from the essential features which have taken their modi- 
fications from the mind and soul to a mole which is ugly and tells 
nothing; something that should be forgotten in a friend and over- 
looked in a sitter. Here the philosophy of art touches the philoso- 
phy of life. 

The growing love of nature is the solace of age, and artists 
develop late. Mozart composed melodies with correct accom- 
panying harmonies at four, and appeared in public at six; while 
Michael Angelo demonstrated his genius by coloring a copy at 
fourteen. If a musician has not distinguished himself at thirty, 
he is not likely to do so; but many artists say they seldem care 
for the pictures of a man under forty. 

In the study of art, “ never say die.” It takes so many qualities 
to make an artist,— the hopeful pupil may fail from some indefi- 
nite lack, while the “dark horse” wins in the long run. Perhaps 
he is a poet in color, but accuracy comes hard. Perhaps he is a 
man doomed to slow development and his instinct alone has kept 
him at art in spite of early failures and friendly frank advice. 

There is nothing absurd in taking up art late in life as general 
culture, but the practise of studying it by lectures has been justly 
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compared to eating the receipt for a plum pudding. What charla- 
tan would dare to issue circulars for a course of musical lectures 
if he could neither sing or play. Yet any “nice lady who has vis- 
ited the galleries of Europe,” or says she has, ete., if*she is a good 
“advance agent,” can draw around her disciples and expatiate for 
cash on all things artistic (or artistic so-called) from Michel 
Angelo to moonstones, from the Cathedral of Cologne to the pot- 
tery of savages. All that is known of her is that she can flatter 
and she can’t draw. 

«“ Modern Painters” is still the delight of the “ school-marm ” 
caste of mind, it is “so definite.” They rave over Turner, but if 
they were to see one of his pictures unsigned they would unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce it abominable. Turner is a painter for painters, 
and as artists necessarily see for themselves, they do not exactly 
agree on him. But Turner always had enough admirers. As a 
child he sold his sketches to the customers in his father’s barber 
shop. He was a Royal Academician at twenty-nine; he sold two 
pictures to the National Gallery for £5,000, and left £140,000 
made solely by painting. Still, Turner realized the pitfalls of his 
profession, for he left a fund for the support of “Poor Decayed 
Male English Artists.” He may have believed that artists of all 
men have most excuse for failure. It takes so many years of 
study to know whether art is one’s vocation or not. Turner lived 
to see the first two volumes of “* Modern Painters.” It is known 
that he tried to restrain Ruskin. It may be that he groaned over 
“praise with false note in the singing.” It may be that some of 
the qualities so foreign to his painting with which Ruskin credited 
him were repugnant to him. I found a library copy of Hamerton’s 
«“ Life of Turner” with the margins of the fifteenth chapter, which 
enters into a consideration of Turner’s rank and incidentally speaks 
of Ruskin’s eulogy of him, decorated with penciled criticisms in 
the hand-writing of both sexes. All these deductions, intruded 
in spite of library regulation, warmly espoused Mr. Ruskin, bear- 
ing out Mr. Hamerton’s assertion, “Real criticism is seldom 
attractive reading. Poetry and eloquence transport and delight 
the reader, real criticism seldom does more than awaken the criti- 
cal spirit of the reader himself, and one of the first uses he gener- 
ally makes of it is to question the decisions of the writer who is 
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trying to teach him.” For instance, Mr. Hamerton admits that 
Turner in his later work did combine white lights with scarlet 
shadows. (Mr. Ruskin says he discovered the scarlet shadows. 
Modern Painters, Part 9, Chapter Il.) Mr. Hamerton says this 
combination of color (white and scarlet), may have been a techni- 
cal device to get a false brilliancy, or a physical degeneration of 
the eye. The penciled marginal comment exclaims,— “No scar- 
let shadows, Mr. Hamerton! Because you never happened to see 
it?” This shows the make of mind of the art lecturer’s public. 
They are not the artistic people who have tried to indicate shad- 
ows in any medium; nor are they the scientific minded who 
experiment. If that gentle reader had taken a white object and 
cast a shadow with it even on a scarlet surface; if she had looked 
at the shadows on half-a-dozen white objects, she would have died 
a wiser and less argumentative woman. The poet says,-— 
‘s Fire is bright, 
Let temple burn or flax; an equal light 
Leaps in the flame from cedar plank or weed.” 


The artist sees that light is glorious though it enter the barn 
through a crack in the door, or the cathedral through a rose win- 
dow, and the shadow, of the forest is as holy as the sanctuary. 
Art is as democratic in the material world as in the social. 
Though fortune may not smile on the artist, nature must, and he 
in turn can smile on her. To do this he need not be an artist by 
profession,— only be one at heart. We may employ the little lit- 
erary technique we possess (the art of reading) in studying 
Shakespeare with no idea of acting him. It is easy to learn to 
read, though a great gift to read well; and it is much the same 
with drawing. To draw one eye requires acute observation and a 
little practise. To draw two eyes and place them in their proper 
relations — that is, to draw a head, is a great accomplishment. 

I would suggest to one who has never drawn that he take a 
vase and try to outline it. It is something he really can do, 
though he may be surprised at the difficulty of it; and he may 
probably be still more surprised at the substantial interest that 
lies in its curves. 

In the art schools it is generally conceded that a beginner does 
a creditable day’s work if he makes a comparatively good shaded 
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drawing of a white vase. As drawing is only seeing, it shows 
how much there is to learn. Dumouriez (and probably a hundred 
others) said he never knew whether a face was beautiful until he 
tried to draw it. Now Dumouriez’s drawings do not presuppose 
any great technical excellence. 

There is one jolly cross-cut in art,— Photography. And in it, 
I hazard the assertion that amateurs have done the best work. 
Photography has to make compromises, but it touches on all the 
elements of composition except the blending of color. ‘That. great 
problem, movement in art, it handles exceedingly well. Mr. 
Eadwin Muybridge had a racing stable near San Francisco put 
at his disposal for photographic purposes. Here he studied the 
motions of horses as recorded by instantaneous photography. He 
‘ took these photographs to the art centers of the world and lectured 
on them to enthusiastic audiences. He proceeded to criticise the 
equestrian statues of the world at large. Few of them met his 
standard. Indignant artists exclaimed that horses in action should 
be represented as they looked to the eye, not to the camera. 
Muybridge pointed to the positions of the horse’s legs in the frieze 
of the Parthenon; those horses were entirely according to 
camera !! 

Messonier triumphantly displayed the position of one of his 
horses that had met with much adverse criticism. It stood exhon- 
erated; like the Parthenon Centaurs, it passed the camera test; 
and he groaned over a picture he had sent across the water which 
he admitted would not. As a means of public education, photog- 
raphy can hardly be over-estimated. 

The economic value of esthetic education is worth considering. 
Calculate the waste labor that has been put into the manufacture 
of hoops and bustles, to say nothing of the physical injury of 
wearing them; the waste labor making the wayside hideous with 
whitewashed fences, trimmed trees, etc.; a list long enough to 
make a respectable sized dictionary of folly might be added here, 
but it would better to touch on the workings of the Kelmscott 
House of William Morris, which made a fortune for its artist 
directors, greatly to the benefit of the laborers under them. And 
the value of the artist’s touch in “things common” cannot be bet- 
ter instanced than by pointing to the success of the Morris arm 
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chair. There we find, judging by a commercial standard alone, 
that one artist who incidentally designed an easy chair, has dis- 
counted all the artisans, past and present, who have habitually 
designed them and weary humanity is our jury. 

All great art movements have had public aid; but public sym- 
pathy rather than public charity. Enthusiasm is more liberal 
than benevolence. “Nothing today,” says Viollet-le-Duc, “ unless 
it be the commercial movement that has covered Europe with rail- 
ways, can give an idea of the zeal with which the urban popula- 
tions (of Europe) set about building cathedrals; at the end of 
the twelfth century. During the building of Chartres, masons 
came flocking in all directions from Upper and Lower Normandy, 
offering their services for nothing save board; and men, women 
and children worked night and day to perfect the great work. 
Foreign countries caught the infection and splendid gifts were sent 
by the King of England, King of Denmark, and noblemen of high 
degree” (Story of Architecture, Matthews). Here is an abstract 
from a letter by Abbott Harno; allowing for exaggeration, it is 
still eloquent : — 

“T much marvel to behold men of high estate (proud of birth, 


proud of wealth and used to live in voluptuous delight) harnessed 


to a cart and carrying stone, lime and timber, aye and all necessi- 
ties, for the building of an holy edifice. Oftentimes one hundred 
persons, both men and women, are yoked to one and the same 
cart, so mighty is the draught; yet quiet reigns on every hand, 
and never a murmur ariseth.” As a punishment, a man is unhar- 
nessed and driven out before the face of the “« Holye company.” 
The story of Cimabue (or legend if you will) is very suggestive. 
A legend so old whose probability has never been questioned is 
true to the spirit of its age. Cimabue (1240—1302) (?) was the 
father of modern painting. He was a haughty noble, proud of his 
lineage — all of his biographers dwell on this fact, though some of 
them in an effort to be judicial minded, wonder if there was not 
somebody who gave Cimabue ideas, and therefore has better claim 
to the title of patriarch. Artistically, he was a democrat, for he 
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took as his intellectual son, the little shepherd Giotto. Cimabue 
tried to paint majestic apostles, madonnas with a beauty at once 
human and divine, and holy angels. 


‘¢ He means right,— that a child may understand.”* 


He succeeded in drawing figures which, though they have no 
anatomy, have a feeling of action. He colored them harmoniously 
(not accurately), and his composition shows the instinct of the 
true artist. Tradition says that when the correctness of one of 
his pictures was questioned he destroyed it. We smile at that 
now, for Cimabue had little of the truth of the realist, but his 
pictures have in them the light that showed the way. Less than 
a king among painters, but greater, for he is the father of a death- 
less line of kings. Cimabue had no Ruskin, but he had a sympa- 
thetic public. When the Florentines would do honor to their 
guest, Charles the Elder of Anjou, King of Sicily, they favored 
him with the first view of of Cimabue’s colossal madonna painted 
for the altar of Santa Maria Novella. This picture was afterward 
carried from the studio to the church, by dignitaries escorted by a 
public procession marching to triumphal music. If Cimabue was 
the father of modern painting, the people of Florence were its 
sponsors. 

About five and one-half centuries after, at the age of fourteen, 
in the inspiration of the city of Florence, the great painter of 
England, the future Lord Leighton, announced to his father that 
art was his vocation. Ten years later, Frederick Leighton made 
his London debut exhibiting the canvas,—“Cimabue’s Madonna 
carried in Procession through the Streets of Florence,” which now 


hangs in Buckingham Palace. 


‘¢ How far that little candle sheds its ray.” 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 

A. FIRST READING. 

I. THE SrTory. 

Il. CHARACTERS IN ORDER OF APPEARANCE. 

Ii]. Part PLAYED BY EACH IN THE STory. 

IV. Scene. — Rome, Sardis, Plains of Philippi. 
ri V. Dates.—B. C., 44; B. C., 42. | 
r VI. PouiricaAL SITUATION. 


PEC 


Notr.— Rome has passed from the Commonwealth to the 
Empire. Czesar and Antony are representatives of the 
new spirit; Brutus and Cassius, of the old. 

VII. DeTAILS OF THE CONSPIRACY. 

1. Reason for the conspiracy. 

2. Plot suggested by Cassius. 

3. Made practicable by the sanction of Brutus, leader of 
the liberty party. 

Names of conspirators. 


rn 


- 
~ 


. Meeting place — watchword. 
Ratification at house of Brutus. 
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~e 


( 
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The assassination. 


Sb ee ern 


8. Fate of the conspirators. 
9. Failure of the conspiracy. 


SERRE at 


Nortr. — “Shakespeare has in this play shown great penetration 
into political character and the springs of public 
events, for instance, the whole design of the conspira- 
tors to liberate their country fails from the generous 
temper and overweening confidence of Brutus in the 
goodness of their cause and the assistance of others. 
Thus it has always been. That humanity and honesty 
which dispose men to resist injustice and tyranny, ren- 
der them unfit to cope with the cunning and power of 
those who are opposed to them.” — ( Hazlitt.) 


Let the class discuss the above statement. 


10. Justification of the conspiracy. 
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Nore. — “The common weal was the grand object of the heroes 
of Roman story.” 

VIII. Source or THE PLAy.—Plutarch’s Lives of Cvesar 
and Brutus. 

SECOND READING. 
I. JuLius Cassar AS A DRAMATIC COMPOSITION. 
The Structure of the drama. 
a. Motive of the play. 

Nore. — Point out the fact that the motif or plot of the play is 
not the assassination of Czesar, in which case the drama 
would properly end with Act III.; but that it is the 
conspiracy and its fatal after effects. That which gives 
the drama unity from a professional point of view is 
the idea that the “demon” of Cesar is avenging 
Ceesar’s injury. Mr. Hudson quotes the following as 
the proper key-note of the play : — 

‘¢Q, Julius Cesar, thou art mighty yet! 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails.’’ — (IV., iii.) 
b. Steps in the development of the plot. 
c. Crisis of the plot. IIL, 1. “Enter a servant.” 
2. The four leading characters of the play. 
3. Value of each scene in the plot development. 
4. Notable passages from a dramatic point of view. 
a. The opening lines of the play. 

NotrgE. — The play begins with a trifling altercation and ends in 
a burst of impassioned eloquence which brings the 
situation home to the reader and puts him in sympathy 


with the plot. 


b. The interruption of Brutus, I, ii. 


ce. The thunderstorm. 
Notr. — The fearful thunderstorm is a fitting background for 
the conspiracy. Such a scene at the time when the 
drama was written would add immensely to its im- 
pressiveness. “It was for a people whose credulity 


was fed on such prodigies and whose imaginations 
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glowed at such wonderful portents that Shakespeare 
wrote, weaving into the realities of sense those awful 
mysteries of the supernatural which hovered not far 
away from every Englishman of his time.” 

d. Casca’s story of the offered crown. 

e. Brutus and the anonymous letters. 

f. The conversation in regard to the sunrise.—IL.,, i. 


g. Artemidorus. 
h. Announcement of Portia’s death in Quarrel scene. 


II. As A LITERARY PRODUCTION. 
An example of the use of striking words and phrases. 
Full of exquisitely chosen epithets. 
Effective use of images of nature. 
Graphic force of the great scenes. 
Artistic use of single forceful expressions. 

Nore. — By a single expression, Shakespeare gives his readers 
an insight into what is passing in the minds of the 
persons he introduces to their acquaintance. 

Ex.—“ It must be by his death.” —IL., i. 
6. Most striking passages from a literary point of view. 

7. Versification — Blank verse; pentameter measure. 

8. Peculiarities of the written language of Shakepeare’s 


day. 

a. Adjective used for plural noun. 
Ex. —* Being mechanical, you ought not walk.” 

—I.,, i. 
Omission of infinitive sign. 
Plural subject with singular verb. 
Compound tenses of verbs of motion formed 
with the auxiliary to be. 
e. Nominative case used after save. 
f. Doubling of comparatives and superlatives. 
As A STUDY OF CHARACTER. 
1. Character of Cesar. 

a. Public character. 

b. Character as private citizen. 

ce. Change in Cesar’s character — possible cause of. 
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Norte (1). — In Shakespeare’s characterization of Ceesar, it is hard 
to reconcile the impression made on the reader by the 
scenes in which he appears with the impression which 
he seems to have made upon the various personages 
of the play. In the former case he figures in scenes 
in which he is plainly out of his element, as Cesar 
was first and foremost a soldier and a statesman: in 
the latter he is ‘the Czsar of history, the great political 
leader of his age. 

Nove (2).— Cesar is represented as having undergone a change 
of late (I1., i, 195). In “ Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Artist,” the author explains this change by saying that 
a change has come over the spirit of Roman political 
life during Cresar’s absence, and that he returns to find 
himself confronted by new conditions. The State is 
no longer exalted over the individual; politicians like 
Cassius, influenced wholly by personal aims and ambi- 
tions, have arisen; the mob has become the ruling 
element: —a state of affairs to which the mind of 
Ceesar, cast in a higher mould, lacks the power to 
adapt itself. Hence his vacillation and apparent weak- 
ness. 

2. Character of Brutus; of Cassius; of Antony. 
C. THIRD READING. 
I. Most STRIKING SCENES OF THE DRAMA. 
Ceesar and his Train. 
The Thunderstorm. 
The Midnight Meeting. 
Brutus and Portia. 
Portia on the Ides of March. 


The Assassination. 


Over Cvesar’s Body. 
The Tent Scene. 
The Parley. 


The Ghost of Cesar Appears to Brutus. 


Il. RomMAN MANNERS AND Customs LEARNED FROM 
‘TEXT. 
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III. Potts To BE NOTED. 
Significance of “That comes in triumph over Pom- 
pey’s blood.” 
The jealousy of the different factions in Rome. 
The struggle in the mind of Brutus between love of 
country and love of Cvesar. 
The manner in which Brutus justifies his act to him- 
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self. - 


SET 


Arguments used to win over Brutus to the side of the 
conspirators. 

The clever way in which Cassius turns Casca’s fear of 
the storm to account. 

Cassius by far the better conspirator. 

Significance of Brutus’ objections to Cicero. 

The manner in which Portia’s death is announced to 
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the reader. 
The stoicism of Brutus. 
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Part assigned to each conspirator in the assassination. 

Ruse to surround Ceesar in the Senate House. 

Note that each of the conspirators had accepted office 
from Cwsar, and thus acknowledged his govern- 
ment. 

IV. For SPECIAL Stupy. 
Nore. —It is intended that the following shall be used for 
theme subjects. 

Play on words prevalent in Shakespeare’s day. 

Obsolete words used in «Julius Cesar.” 


i) 
a 
i 
| 


A Roman Triumph. 

A Roman Holiday. 

The Lupercalia. 

“The Age’s Yoke.” 
Cesar’s Ambition. 

The Omens of the Drama. 
The Calendar. 

The Philosophy of Brutus. 
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Roman Character. 
Ceesar’s Warnings. 
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13. Ceesar’s Will. 
14. The Battle of Philippi. 
15. Death of Brutus and of Cassius. 
16. Cicero. 
17. Speeches of Brutus and Antony Compared. 
18. Character of Portia. 
V. FAMILIAR PASSAGES. 


Nore. — On reading “ Julius Cesar,” we are astonished at the 


quantity of ideas and expressions which form an inte- 


gral part, not only of our thoughts, but of our very 
words. Every ten or twelve lines a sentiment occurs, 
or an expression is met, with which all are familiar, 
and which has become, as it were, proverbial; but till 
we read it there, we had not remembered from what 
source it had been derived. 
D. SUPPLEMENTARY WORK. 
I. CRITICISMS OF SHAKESPEARE DERIVED FROM STUDY 

OF ‘TEXT. 

*“ No man ever possessed so keen a power of analysis 
of human character, and perception of the springs 
of action.” 

2. «The author of ‘Julius Cesar’ was sufficiently versed 
in the ancient mythology to introduce it as an alle- 
gorical ornament. ‘The Lives of Plutarch he must 
have studied attentively, and the play demonstrates 
that he could avail himself at will of all the heart- 
stirring feelings of patriotism and heroism.” 

“Shakespeare seems to have entertained a sovereign 

contempt for the multitude, and loses no oppor- 
tunity of painting its fickleness and inconstancy.” 

4. “The noblest thoughts, the most heroic resolve, the 
most lofty magnanimity, the most devoted tender- 
ness, are found depicted in his pages.” 

(lilustrate each by citations from text.) 
I]. SiGNiFICANT Facts IN LIFE oF JULIUS CASAR. 
HI. PowiricAL CAREER OF BrutTUS; OF ANTONY; OF CAs- 


SIUS: OF CASCA. 
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IV. CAREER OF ANTONY AFTER B. C., 42. 


Norte. — The difficulty in presenting “ Julius Cesar” to a class 
lies in the fact that although a surface reading of the 
play is always interesting, a more thorough discussion 
of it becomes so psychological as to be quite beyond 
the depths of the average young student: —so mar- 
vellously keen is the delineation of character, so subtle 
the development of the plot, so intricate the workings 
of cause and effect up to the final crash. 


As the first reading of the drama must be from the point of 
view of the narrative alone, care must be taken to have the story 
and its historical setting clearly understood by each reader. To 
do this the instructor must outline broadly the political situation 
and supplement the text of the drama with the results of his own 
individual study of Plutarch and of Roman history in general. 
Any attempt at requiring the pupils to do this work for them- 
selves will result in hopeless confusion on account of the great 
mass of unfamiliar material they will be obliged to examine. 

To present the story of the play properly, it will be necessary 
to go back fifteen years to the year 59 B. C., when that great 
coalition was formed which was the first step in the downfall of 
the Roman republic. This coalition, known to history as the First 
Triumvirate, was entered into by Cesar, Pompey and Crassus, for 
the purpose of securing to themselves the control of public affairs. 
Five years later, Crassus had been slain and Pompey, a representa- 
tive of the aristocratic party, and Cesar, a representative of the 
republican party, had divided the world between them,— each jeal- 
ous of the other. <A struggle between the two was inevitable and 


a Civil War of a year’s duration ensued which was brought to 


a close by the Battle of Pharsalia, B. C., 48, when Pompey was 


defeated and, while fleeing, was assassinated. Brutus refers to 
this battle, when he says: — 
‘¢ As Pompey was, am I compelled to set 
Upon one battle all our liberties.” 
Cesar was now at the head of the Roman world and was 
invested with all the offices and dignities of the State, with the 
title of perpetual dictator. “He was to sit in a golden chair in 
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the Senate-house, his image was to be borne in the processions of 
the gods, and the seventh month of the year was changed in his 
honor from Quintilis to Julius.” His rule was characterized by 
remarkable clemency and justice, and by statesmanship of the 
highest order. In B. C., 45, the sons of Pompey gathered an 
army in Spain which Cesar defeated at the Battle of Munda, 
B. C., 45. It is at this point that our narrative begins. 

The scene opens at Rome on the celebration of the feast of the 
Lupercal, Feb. 15, B. C., 44, when the common people are thronging 
the streets to see Cesar return in triumph from his recent victory. 
Cesar comes back to Rome to find himself surrounded by new 
conditions. The liberty faction, whose members are Czesar’s per- 
sonal enemies, has grown in strength, and the report is very cur- 
rent that Cesar is aiming to make himself tyrant, and that he has 
a design of withdrawing to Alexandria and making that city the 
capital of his kingdom. Hence we find the tribunes in the open- 
ing scene rebuking the populace for their interest in Cesar, and 
tearing the decorations from the busts and statues of the dictator 
which adorn the city. 

As Cvesar and his train pass by with a ‘great crowd following 
them, Cassius and his brother-in-law, Brutus, separate themselves 
from the crowd and fall to discussing public affairs and the posi- 
tion which Cesar holds in the State. in the course of the con- 
versation, Cassius reviewing the situation, puts into words the 
plans which Brutus has not yet dared to formulate and wins from 
the latter the adimission that 

** Brutus liad rather be a villager 

Than to repute himself a son of Rome 

Under these hard conditions as this time 

Is like to lay upon us.” 
Their apprehensions are still further aroused by the ‘reappearance 
of Cesar and his train, and by Casea’s account of the half-hearted 
way in which Cesar refused the crown thrice offered him by 
Antony. The conspiracy at once assumes definite form in the 
mind of Cassius. 

The third scene of the first act opens at midnight of the four- 
teenth of March, in the midst of a terrific thunderstorm, in the 
height of which the conspirators meet at Pompey’s Porch and 


arrange the details of the plot. From there they proceed to the 
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hotse of Brutus, who has already decided in his own mind that 
for the good of the State, Caesar must be assassinated. At three 
o'clock on the morning of the 15th, the conspiracy is formally rati- 
fied and each one is assigned his special part in the tragedy. 
Cesar has had warning given him of his fate by omens which 
in Rome were considered indubitable. On account of these omens, 
as well as his infirm health, he was in some doubt whether he 
should not remain at home, and defer to some other opportunity 
the business which he had before the senate; but Decimus Brutus 
advising him not to disappoint the senators, who waited his com- 
ing, he was prevailed upon to go. On his way, he was warned 
again of the plot against him, but he entered the Senate-house, 
laughing at the soothsayer, Spurinna, as a false prophet because 
the ides of March were come without any mischief having befallen 
him. To which the soothsayer replied, “They are come, indeed, 
but not past.” From this point Plutarch takes up the story: 
When Cesar entered and had taken his seat, Cimber presented to 
him a petition on behalf of his exiled brother and the conspirators 
all crowded around him to join in the entreaty. While he was 
rejecting their entreaties with some show of displeasure, Cimber, 
taking hold of Cwsar’s toga with both his hands, pulled it down- 
wards from the neck, which was the signal for the attack. 
Casca struck the first blow and was followed by the other con- 
spirators. It is said that Czesar defended himself till he saw that 
Brutus had drawn his sword, when he pulled his toga over his 
face and offered no further resistance. ‘Those who were not in the 
conspiracy were prevented by consternation and horror either from 
flying or going to aid, and they did not even venture to utter a 
word. But after Czesar was killed, the senators rushed through 
the door and made their escape without waiting to listen to Brutus 
who had come forward to address them. Later, Brutus had a 


chance to speak to the people, who listened attentively to his 


speech, indicating by their deep silence that they respected Brutus 
and pitied Cesar. But when Mark Antony mounts the rostrum 
and, with the permission of Brutus, pronounces, according to cus- 
tom, a funeral oration over the body of his friend; when the peo- 
ple see the body of Cesar disfigured with wounds; and when the 
will is opened and it is discovered that he has given to every 
Roman a handsome present, the multitude can no longer be kept 
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within the bounds of propriety. Heaping about the corpse benches, 
lattices and tables, taken from the forum, they set fire to it on the 
spot-and burn it; then taking the flaming pieces of wood they run 
to the houses of the conspirators to fire them, and others run about 


the city in all directions seeking for the men to seize and tear them 


in pieces. None of the conspirators fall in their way, as they with 


Brutus and Cassius had left the city. Between Act III. and Act 
IV. is an interval of some nineteen months, during which time 
Antony, endeavoring to succeed to Cesar’s power, has found a 
formidable rival in Octavius, who has thwarted him on all occasions. 
In the beginning of the year 43, Octavius and Antony fought over 
the province of Cisalpine Gaul and the former was defeated. 
Later the two became reconciled, and, with Lepidus, formed a sec- 
ond triumvirate which was to rule for five years. The enemies of 
each were proscribed, and Act IV., i. of our play opens with the 
making of the list for the proscription. 

Brutus, in the meantime, had retired to Athens, raised a large 
army there, and made himself master of all Greece and Macedonia. 
He goes now to Asia and joins Cassius, whose efforts have been 
equally successful, and the two generals return to Europe to 
oppose the triumvirs whom they meet on the Plains of Philippi. 
A description of this memorable battle occupies Act V., while the 
preceding events: the quarrel between Brutus and Cassius, the 
reconciliation, the news of Portia’s death, the warning of Cesar’s 
ghost, the announcement of the approach of Antony and Octavius, 
and the decision to march to Philippi,— all are recorded in IV., ii. 
and iii., where the scene is changed from Rome to Sardis. At the 
battle of Philippi, Brutus commanded the right wing of his army 
and defeated the division opposed to him. Cassius commanding 
the left wing was beaten by Antony; and, thinking the day lost, 
slew himself in despair. After an interval of twenty days, Brutus 
renewed the battle and the conflict ended in a total defeat of the 
republican army. Escaping with a few followers, Brutus passed 
the night in a cave, and, as he saw that his cause was ruined, he 
ordered Strato, one of his attendants, to kill him. Strato refused 
at first ; but, seeing that Brutus was determined, he turned away 
his face and held his sword while Brutus fell upon it. Antony 
himself performed the rites of burial and pronounced a most fit- 
ting eulogy over the body of his enemy. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A important meeting of teachers of far more than local signifi- 
cance was recently (Nov. 8, 9) held in Cincinnati. It was the 
annual session of the Central Ohio Teachers’ Association. Heretofore 
they have met alternately in Columbus and Dayton. Aside from minor 
members on the program, there were three principal speakers : — Supt. 
F. Louis Soldan, of St. Louis, occupied the evening, and Prof. Rich- 
ard Moulton, of Chicago, and William J. Long, of Stamford, Conn., 
the forenoon of Saturday. Either of the three addresses would have 
honored any program of any association. Mr. Long spoke on Nature 
and the Child, and revealed a familiar acquaintance with both the child 
and the life of forest, meadow and stream that was refreshing. Besides 
the literary part of the program there was given an exhibit of hand- 
work of the several grades and the high school, that was most sensible 
and encouraging. Altogether the meeting was one that Cincinnati 
teachers and the Cincinnati public will long remember with both pleas- 
ure and profit. The attendance was large, considerably over 2000, and 
represented more than half of the State, beside many counties and 
towns of Northern Kentucky and Eastern Indiana. 
HE experience of Superintendent Griffith, of Utica, N. Y., in the 
introduction and use of school baths is exceedingly interesting 
and suggestive. Every city of considerable size must have hundreds 
or thousands of children to whom cleanliness and the habit of cleanliness 
ure quite as important as the lessons in reading and writing and cipher- 
ing. In this as in so many other ways, the school must re-enforce, and 
if. need be, supplement the home. And if baths can be provided as 
cheaply, and their use can be made as general as Superintendent Grif- 
fiths reports, the task need not seem great for any city to undertake. 
But Utica’s experience agrees with that of other cities making the 
experiment. Epucation will gladly publish results of this movement 
as they can be graphically and clearly portrayed ‘by those who have had 


any personal experience. 


EXT in importance to sensible preparation and wise selection of 
teachers is the reasonable and helpful improvement of these 

same teachers when once in the work. Few school problems are more 
difficult. The processes of instruction in the best schools are in a state 
of transition. Often the day’s work is exacting. Much is expected of 
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teachers. The best teachers expect much of themselves. For the best 
health and the best results, every day should assure to the teacher a 
longer or shorter period that is really recreative. The energies cannot 
safely be kept under an unbroken strain. But the profession is con- 
stantly changing. Pedagogical literature multiplies. The place of this 
profession among the professions, of the school among the social insti- 
tutions, and of teaching among the arts, is the occasion of frequent re- 
adjustments. The teacher who would succeed in more than a mediocre 
way must keep abreast of these discussions. She must read. She 
must be familiar with expert experiments and successes and conclusions 
in the large field of the world. To know what is being done or 
attempted elsewhere, and what it all means for her is vital for the grow- 
ing teacher. Indeed, in the effort to know and use the best that is 
being thought and done in teaching anywhere lies at least one sugges- 
tion for personal improvement. A hundred teachers may read and 
observe in a hundred different ways; but if their reading and observa- 
tion have the effect to clarify their own thinking and teaching, to 
increase their school interests, and to open their eyes to the larger social 
and economic relations of their daily work, not only are the school ex- 
ercises made more effective, but the results a personal culturing and 
maturing, and enrichment of life and purposes eminently significant in 
a professional way. The real growth of every teacher must of neces- 
sity take place after she has begun her careerjin the profession. 


5 American Public Health Association held a meeting about a 
year ago in Indianapolis, advance sheets of whose proceedings 


have but recently appeared. The purposes named are all of somewhat 
direct interest to teachers and school officials. The report in question 
is upon ‘* the progress made in the application of measures designed 
for the early detection of cases of communicable diseases among public 
school pupils.” Letters of inquiry were sent to 450 cities, asking for 
information about medical inspectors and their success in the schools. 

One hundred fifty-four replies were received, one hundred twenty- 
one of them reporting ‘*no medical inspection.” Among the larger 
cities (100,000 or larger), belonging to this latter class are noticed 
Providence, Indianapolis, San Francisco, Cincinnati, Detroit, Louis- 
ville and St. Louis. Among the larger cities that have made provision 
for more or less complete medical inspection and care of the schools are 
Chicago, Boston, Minneapolis, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Milwaukee.” In 
general the duties of inspectors may be summarized as follows: (1) to 
visit schools periodically (2), to examine such cases as the local prin- 
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cipal may refer to the Inspector (3), to examine into the hygienic con- 
ditions of the school house, the furnishings and surroundings (4), to 
take steps to prevent the occurrence of epidemics and the dangers of 
contagion (5), to report, periodically (generally weekly), to the Board 
of Health or to other authority. It is understood and often specifically 
provided in the code that the Inspector’s duties end with the examina- 
tion of the pupil, no prescriptions being permitted on_ professional 
attendance. If the school is endangered by the pupil’s continuance in 
his classes, the Inspector is empowered to remove him temporarily and 
until the danger is past. The instructions in one city — Patterson — 
name nine diseases as especially infectious or contagious. In certain 
cities medical attention is given to defects in sight and hearing, and 
reports made to parents. Hysteria, Chorea, and other (often) school- 
made diseases are studied and movements made to avoid them. The 
closing of public schools, except in very extreme cases, is discouraged. 

This movement for the careful and expert and regular medical 
inspection of schools is far-reaching in its consequences, and of vital 
importance, not alone to the schools, but the State as well. The 
writer believes in it thoroughly and commends it to the confidence and 
encouragement of school people everywhere, especially in the large cit- 
ies. ‘* The considerations that have influenced public opinion on the 
subject,” says the Report, ‘‘ and the arguments brought forward to 
sustain the views advanced in its favor, may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows: The State, by statute, requires school attendance at an age 
when the individual is peculiarly prone to fall a victim to the diseases 
which prevail in all groups of young persons, and in assuming the con- 
trol and custody of the child during five hours each day the State 
becomes morally responsible for the protection of the health of the 
pupil during that period, and it is wholly indefensible that public schools 
shall be conducted in buildings which are insufficiently ventilated, 
lighted and warmed. It is equally indefensible to bring children 
together, by lawful authority, without using every reasonable endeavor 
to weed out and exclude infections individuals. ‘The justification which 
warrants the State in the enforcement of the requirement compelling all 
children to obtain an education is purely economic in its principles, and 
on the same basis it is quite as reasonable for the State to require that 
all citizens shall avoid premature death, and in fact this logical claim 
to the benefits which attend the normal duration of the life of the indi- 
‘viddal has long been demanded by civilized governments the world 
over. Thus the laws of many countries make suicide a crime, and on 
this ground, laws are made to secure hygienic conditions on private 
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premises. The value of the citizen to the Commonwealth, and the gain 

if he shall live out his natural expectation, is understood and admitted 

by all statesmen. How thoughtless, then, has been our course hereto- 

fore in admitting to intimate association the sick and the well in one 

unrestricted group in our public schools! And it is high time that 
measures should be instituted to stop the needless slaughter. Every 
observing man knows that the astonishing diminution in the mortality 
of infants which has occurred during the past ten years has been almost 
solely due to a better understanding on the part of mothers and nurses 
of the value of pasteurization of milk, and medicinal inspection of 
schools promises to accomplish results almost as valuable in preventing 
the spread of diphtheria and scarlet fever as the proper care of milk has 
rendered in eradicating infantile diarrhoea. Parents frequently fail to 
detect illness, and the teacher who is experienced can be relied upon to 
note the early symptoms of the onset of the dangerous affections with 
far more skill than the average parent, and by cultivation of this power 
of observation on the part of the teacher, and by prompt and judicious 
disposition of the cases reported to him by the medical inspector, a ser- 
vice of immense financial value to the State can be rendered. When 
we add to the benefits already referred to, the relief from suffering to 
both child and parent which will be effected by diminishing the number 
of individuals to be attacked by the communicable diseases, who will 
vote against the adoption of this measure for improving the public 


school administration 7” 
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AN UNENFORCED LAW. 


E. W. YOUNG, BOSTON, MASS. 


: the late report of the Board of Education for Massachusetts, 

Secretary Hill calls attention again to a law passed in 1894 which 
provides for the examination of teachers by the state board. The stat- 
ute reads as follows : — 

Section 1. The state board of education shall cause to be held, at 
such convenient times and places as it may from time to time designate, 
public examinations of candidates for the position of teacher in the 
public schools of the Commonwealth. Such examinations shall test 
the professional as well as the scholastic abilities of candidates, and 
shall be conducted by such persons and in such manner as the board 
may from time to time designate. Due notice of the time, place and 
other conditions of the examinations shall be given in such public man- 
ner as the board may determine. 

Section 2. A certificate of qualification shall be given to all ecandi- 
dates who pass satisfactory examinations in such branches as are 
required by law to be taught, and who in other respects fulfil the 
requirements of the board; such certificate shall be either probationary 
or permanent, and shall indicate the grade of school for which the per- 
son named in the certificate is qualified to teach. 

Section 3. A list of approved candidates shall be kept in the office 
of the secretary of the board, and copies of the same, with such informa- 
tion as may be desired, shall be sent to school committees upon their 
request. 

Section 4. The certificates issued under the provisions of this act 
may be accepted by school committees in lieu of the personal examina- 
tion required by section twenty-eight of chapter forty-four of the Pub- 
lic Statutes. 

Section 5. A sum not exceeding five hundred dollars may be annu- 
ally expended for the necessary and contingent expenses of carrying 
out the provisions of this act. 

In comment upon this statute, Secretary Hill says, ‘‘ The burden of 
an unexecuted law has weighed on the office since 1894, partially, 
but not satisfactorily relieved by the fact that the situation has been 
diligently presented in every report since that time.” 

The law was passed just before the present secretary came to office, 
and the work of preparing a plan for its execution devolved upon him. 
This plan for the state examination and qualification of teachers is 
given at length in the fifty-eighth annual report. It calls for an 
examination of teachers similar to that now used by the State of New 
York, the city of Boston, and by other boards of education whose 


schools hold high rank. 


‘ 
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It is clearly to the advantage and interest of the state that well- 
qualified teachers be provided for the instruction of her future citizens. 
The state has long realized this, and has provided a means through its 
ten normal schools. The state has recognized the need of supplement- 
ing this work of training and preparation by a process or method of 
handling the supply and demand for teachers. 

Let us consider for a moment the methods employed by the teacher 
to secure a position, and the methods by which the school official finds 


teachers for his schools. At present when a teacher wishes a position 





she may, 

1. Write to school officials, stating her preparation, experience, 
etc., or,— ‘ 

2. She may secure a position through personal influence, regardless 
of her qualifications; or,— 

3. She may take the examinations given by school boards in certain 
cities, and so be placed on a list of qualified candidates ; or,— 

4. She may register with one or more of the numerous teachers’ 
agencies. 

The first method is expensive and unsatisfactory. ‘Ten to one she 
does not see her enclosed postage stamp again. For the school official 
there is an easier way. 

The second method is the unconventional, employed chiefly in small 
towns. 

The third method is excellent, so far as it goes; but since it is 
employed only in large cities, it does not meet the needs of -thousands 
of teachers. 

The last named is the method which seems most promising. For a 
registration fee of two dollars the agency looks up the teacher’s record, 
collects testimonials, notifies her of positions, and gives her an oppor- 
tunity for a personal interview with school officials. If she secures a 
position through the agency she pays as a premium a certain sum, 
usually five per cent of what the position brings her during the first 
year. 

Now when the superintendent or other school official wishes to secure 
teachers, what are the methods employed? He may,— 

1. Visit normal schools and select most promising candidates ; 
or,— 

2. Visit teachers at their work in other cities and towns and induce 
them to make a change; or,—— 


2 


3. Follow up written applications ; or,— 


4. Employ through an agency. 
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If we give a little consideration to the economy and efliciency of 
these methods, we soon find the one which appeals to the business-like 
superintendent. The first method is a good one, but unfortunately, 
not always convenient or possible. It necessitates taking valuable 
time from school work at a busy season of the year. ‘The second 
method is held in disfavor by many people and is known by the unsav- 
ory name of ‘piracy’ among school officials. The superintendent 
may occasionally follow up the case of a written application, and at 
some expense may secure a teacher in this way. The agency is the 
most popular method with many school officials. It furnishes a large 
number of candidates from which to select. At no expense to the 
superintendent he may have a personal interview with twenty candi- 
dates in the course of an hour, make his selections, and take the next 
train home. The teacher, then, is the one who bears the expense, 
paying the agency for the assistance rendered the city or town to which 
she is going,— pays a private business concern for a public position. 
It must be clearly understood that the examinations provided for by 
the law of 1894 are voluntary, not obligatory. The plan is to assist 
teachers in finding positions for which they are qualified, and to assist 
school officials in finding such teachers as they need. 

If such a bureau of examination and registration were provided, 
more than thirteen thousand public school teachers in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts would be accommodated; hundreds of supervisors and other 
school officials would be able to obtain suitable teachers without the 
charge of ‘piracy ;” or what is worse, the charge of bribery, which is 
being made against some school officials who now employ teachers 
through existing institutions. 

With the present ridiculously small appropriation of $500 annually, 
it is impossible to enforce the law. ‘Seven long years” the statute 
has remained unenforced. Is it not time that the thousands of teachers 
in Massachusetts did something about this? Can we not interest some 
of our law-makers in the matter and secure a suflicient appropriation ? 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 
THE PHILIPPINES UNDER THE SPANISH REGIME. 


The report of the Commissioner of Education for 1899-1900 con- 
tains a chapter on education in our newly acquired possessions which 
is worthy of most careful study. The endeavor is here made to set 
forth in a perfectly unbiased and judicial manner the intellectual con- 
dition of the inhabitants of the several islands considered, and to this 
end an exhaustive study has been made of the best sources of informa- 
tion relative to their religious, social, artistic and industrial aptitudes, 
as well as to the means of their formal education. 

The portion of this chapter of deepest interest is that relating to the 
Philippines whose people present a much deeper problem for our con- 
sideration than those of the nearer islands, Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Again, it is not the savage or wild mountain tribes in those eastern 
islands that most concern us, but the Filipinos proper, that is to say, 
‘« the settled, civilized peoples whose representative men are educated 
professional and business men,” the best of whom are apparently ‘* on 
a par with the corresponding classes elsewhere in the world.” 

All authorities agree that this ‘* mixed race, imaginative, emotional 


> 


and capable of culture” are intellectually quick and sharp, but imita- 
tive rather than original. By the very process of their subjection to 
their Spanish conquerors they have themselves become adepts in hypoc- 
risy and political intrigue. In like manner candor and sincerity on the 
part of their foreign leaders would presumably develop the same char- 
acteristics in them. The Filipinos have a genuine passion for liberty, 
and in their endeavors to attain this priceless possession they have 
passed through an important political training which should not be 
ignored. ‘This is plainly shown in the chapter before us by the account 
of the secret societies formed among them which became the media for 
diffusing ideas of liberty, codperation and organization. The letters 
interchanged by the leaders of these, societies, the appeals published in 
the proscribed journals of the patriots, the allegories and poems written 
to inspire common minds with the love of liberty: reproduced in this 
chapter, show better than any statistics what has been the development 
of this unfortunate and interesting people. 

The reports of our own military authorities summarized in the chap- 
ter considered indicate very clearly the means of formal education in 
the Philippines. Here as elsewhere in the Spanish dominions, classical 
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and University education were the chief concern, and yet the extracts 
from the reports referred to show that ‘‘ the public elementary school 
system required by Spanish law, whatever its defects, was widely dif- 
fused over the archipelago” when our forces arrived. At that moment 
the islands ceased to be foreign territory and their schools came under 
the charge of the American military authorities. The appointment of 
a superintendent of public instruction under the civil commission marks 
the change from the military to the civil control of the schools. ‘The 
incumbent of the office, Mr. F. W. Atkinson, entered upon his duties 
in September, 1900, and thus was ushered in the American era in 
school affairs whose essential nature is education under civic authority 
for civic ends. 


A GERMAN STANDPOINT. 


This latest report of the Commissioner of Education contains also 
an important section on education in Central Europe, in which are pre- 
sented discussions and statistics of universal interest. 

The section opens with an admirable translation of a paper by Pro- 
fessor J. Tews, of Berlin, on popular education and national economic 
development. The paper challenges attention not more by its subject 
than by the peculiarly paradoxical form which the discussion assumes. 
On the one hand we are told that ‘* highly developed culture requires a 
corresponding economic foundation,” and on the other, ** that the form 
of economic labor is dependent upon the intellectual culture of the 
laborer.”” The implied contradiction disappears when it is considered 
that culture and economics, though interdependent, do not progress 
with even steps. This idea furnishes a key to the educational history 
of the world. Culture in its twofold aspect, intellectual and ethical, is 
a force making for the economic perfection of society. The lowest 
economic stage is that which permits culture only to an exclusive class. 
Economic progress is measured by the diffusion of culture. From this 
standpoint invention which frees man from grinding labor, appears as 
the most important outcome of culture. The effects of popular educa- 
tion in increasing the wealth production of a nation and a more equal 
distribution of the results of labor are shown by an imposing array of 
facts and of expert testimony, but popular education which works to 
this end, must be neither purely elementary nor entirely general. Gen- 
eral education is the trunk from which technical education branches ; 
without the former the latter is in the most cases impossible, but gen- 
eral education alone does not equip one for participation in economic 


action. 
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Thus on a truly philosophic conception of the relation between intel- 
ligence and progress is built up a noble plea (1) for the highest possi- 
ble development of popular education (2) for its final specialization. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SEVERAL COUNTRIES. 

Following the above article in the Commissioner’s report is a statistical 
summary of education in Central Europe. This survey includes (p. 768) 
a comparative table showing the growth of the secondary schools of 
Prussia for the two quinquennial periods, 1886 to 1891, and 1891 to 
1896. The table is very comprehensive, embracing all the ‘+ humanis- 
tic institutions” and the ‘* realistic,” in which latter class the higher 
burgher schools are included. The humanistic schools (gymnasia and 
pro-gymnasia) had a falling off in attendance in the first period, viz., 
from 85,142 students in 1886 to 82,154 in 1891; during the second 
period the attendance increased again, reaching 85,455 in 1896. The 
number of students in the preparatory department fell from 10,973 in 
1886 to 9,488 in 1896, so that the growth in the decade was wholly in 
the secondary division. ‘The realistic institutions enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted increase in the number of students which stood at 49,984 in 
1886, 57,865 in 1891, 62,872 in 1896. If we consider only the totals 
for 1896 it appears that there were in that year in all classes of. sec- 
ondary schools of Prussia, 148,327 students. 

The statistics of education in France presented in another chapter of 
the same report (p. 1723) show the status of the secondary schools of 
that country at specified dates for the period 1887 to 1898. In the 
quinquennial period 1887 to 1892 the enrollment in state classical 
schools (lycées), local public colleges (communal colleges), chureh 
and private secondary schools combined, rose from 160,161 to 176,954 
students. In 1898 the enrollment had reached 185,267. For the pur- 
pose of comparison with the statistics for Prussia given above, there 
should be added to this total the enrollment of boys in the higher pri- 
mary schools, viz., 38,610, which would raise the total for France to 
223,877. The statistics for both countries pertain exclusively to sec- 
ondary schools for boys. 

The total number of secondary students in Prussia, viz., 148,327 
is equivalent to one for every 214 inhabitants, taking as the basis of 
comparison the census population for 1895, viz., 31,855,125. The 
corresponding ratio for France is one student for every 172 inhabitants, 
the basis of comparison being the population for 1896, viz., 38,517,- 
975. 

It will be interesting to consider in this connection the phenomenal 
increase of secondary education in our own country as set forth in a 
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previous report of the Commissioner of Education (1898-’99, Chap. 
XLI.). The statistics there presented show that in the decade 1889-’90 
to 1898-99 the number of public high schools increased from 2,526 to 
5,495, or 117 per cent., and the number of students in the same from 
202,963 to 476,227, or 135 per cent. 

Up to the middle of the decade there was an increase also in the num- 
ber of private high schools and academies, but after 1895 they suffered 
a slight decline. 

In addition to the students of the public and private high schools 
there are many students pursuing similar courses of study in the aca- 
demic departments of normal schools and in the preparatory departments 
of colleges. Including these with the secondary schools proper the 
total number of secondary students in 1898-’99 is found to he 655,227, 
and of this total, 292,876 were young men. ‘This gives one male stu- 
dent pursuing secondary studies in the United States for every 248 
inhabitants, the basis of comparison being the estimated population for 
1897-98, viz., 72,737,100. The proportion of secondary students to 
population appears by this showing to be less in the United States than 
in Prussia or in France, although in certain states the proportion is 
much higher than in either of the countries named, as in Massachusetts 
where there is one male student in secondary studies for every 154 
inhabitants. There are, however, dissimilar elements in the systems of 
different countries which make exact comparisons impossible. For 
example, the statistics for the United States include only pupils who 
have absolutely reached the secondary stage in their scholastic course. 
Their average age at entrance upon the secondary school being not 
less than fourteen years, whereas in both Prussia and France, pupils 
enter upon the secondary schools at about twelve years of age. From 
seven to nine years, according to the character of the school, is required 
to complete the course of study in the Prussian and French secondary 
schools, so that the upper limit of the courses is about two years above 
that of secondary courses in our own country. According to estimates 
made in the Bureau of Education, at least two years of college work in 
this country should be added to the high school period to get the equiva- 
lent of the gymnasia course of Prussia, or the lycée course of France. 
This would greatly raise the proportion of secondary students in the 
United States. The mere statement of the facts is sufficient to show 
how misleading international statistical comparisons may be. 

When not pushed to an extreme, however, such comparisons serve 
to emphasize national tendencies which are of great importance. 
Increases in the number of secondary schools and in the number of 
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their students is a guaranty of power in a nation. In this respect, 
Prussia, France and the United States show about equal progress. In 
the diversity and wise adjustment of the secondary schools to different 
orders of ability, France has apparently made less advance than either 
our own country or Prussia, but she is moving very rapidly in this 
direction by a well ordered expansion of her elementary school system. 

England cannot be brought into the comparison, as complete statis- 
tics of secondary schools in that country are wanting. A partial cen- 
sus of secondary schools, published by the Education Department in 
1897 included 6,009 schools with an enrolment of 291,544 pupils, of 
whom 158,502 were boys. Of the total, two-thirds were under fourteen 
years of age. A member of the Association of private school masters 
estimated the enrolment in the schools of this class at 600,000. Proba- 
bly one-third of this number would be in secondary studies. All au- 
thorities are agreed that the means of secondary education are wofully 
deficient in England, and those that exist, sadly in need of coérdina- 
tion. ‘The Duke of Devonshire, in a recent address illustrated the 
probable inferiority of England in this respect by a pointed comparison 
between Liverpool and Hamburg. In point of numbers attending the 
elementary schools he showed that there was not much to choose 
between the two cities. Hamburg, he added, possesses ‘* no institution 
like the University college of which Liverpool is justly proud ;” but ‘* in 
secondary education Hamburg beats Liverpool out of the field.” Com- 
paring the totals of the boys in the secondary schools of Hamburg 
under public instruction with the number of boys in the corresponding 
schools of Liverpool, it appears that there are more than three boys 
receiving secondary education in Hamburg for one boy receiving it in 
‘* This,” said the Duke, ‘‘is the weak spot of English 


Liverpool. 
remembered 


education as compared with German. And it must be 
that every secondary school in Germany stands for a complete well- 
The lesson of this comparison he summed 


thought-out curriculum.” 
‘« If,” he said, ** knowledge and educational 


up in a national warning. 
discipline tell, every day more and more in every branch of national 
success, then these deficiencies if they exist, matter to us all very much 
indeed and every day which is lost in bringing ourselves up to the level 
of other countries may be found to be a step in the direction of national 
decay and disaster.” 

While this inferiority in respect to secondary education is thus pub- 
licly acknowledged in England, it must be remembered that in respect 
to schools intended primarily for a ruling or dominant class, England 
is richly endowed. ‘The history and character of these noble founda- 
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tions of which Harrow, and Eton, and Rugby are the types, are set 
forth in the Commissioner’s report already referred to (pp. 45—84) in 
an article translated from a German writer who pays a noble tribute to 
their merits as evidenced ‘‘by the long line of great statesmen, generals, 
parliamentarians, poets, and men of learning who have come from 
them.” They afford striking proof of the national value of secondary 
education, as expressed by M. Maurice Faure in a passage quoted in 
the Commissioner’s report (p.1724): ‘*It is impossible,” he says, 
** to set too high a value upon the réle of secondary education in our 
democratic society and its influence upon the future republican govern- 





ment. Doubtless today there is no person so humble that he may not 
aspire to bear a part in the direction of public affairs, and it is an honor 
to the republic that by means of the general diffusion of gratuitous 
instruction it has enabled every citizen to cherish the legitimate ambi- 
tion of serving his country in any post, however elevated, for which his 
intelligence and character fit him. But it is none the less evident that 
those who, by reason of extended study, have had their intellectual 
faculties most completely developed are better prepared than their fel- 
low-citizens less favored in this respect to bear a decisive part in the 
conduct of the affairs of state and in the destinies of the nation. It is 
certain that the regular progress of democratic institutions and the 
peaceful advent of a better social organization are impossible, except- 
ing under one condition, namely, that those who, by reason of their 
education, have the most ability and authority to bring to bear upon 
political and economic progress should be disposed, by their very edu- 
cation, by the habits of thought and the principles which they have 
acquired, tocomprehend the importance of this progress and to promote 
it with convincing ardor and devotion.” 

M. Maurice Faure is speaking for France, but he expresses a truth 
of universal application. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 
To accommodate readers who may wish it, the publishers of EDUCATION will send, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price, any book reviewed in these columns. 

The Story of a Child. By Pierre Loti. This work has been done into English by 
Caroline F. Smith, and ina manner that is at once satisfying and substantial. A tyro 
at French might have made a decent translation of Loti’s exquisite work, so simple 
and unaffected is it in style, but because of its simplicity and charm it required 
that the translator be entirely en rapport with the author’s purpose and perform 
the work con amore, and that is precisely what Miss Smith has done. No one 
more sympathetic than Miss Smith, more appreciative of Loti’s intent, more 
alive to the need of such a book could have been selected to put into Eng- 
lish this valuable and striking contribution to the study of a child. Loti had 
not an exceptional childhood, there were not many unusual incidents connected 
with it, yet it was not commonplace nor altogether devoid of interest. The mere 
recital of his youthful history would not have made his book worth while. Where- 
in his story has distinct merit is the liberal appreciation he has for the events 
common to childhood, for their bearing on the development of character, for their 
influence in forming the mental and spiritual states of the after youth. Witha 
marvellous memory Loti recalls the most trivial incidents in his early career and 
gives them their proper setting and notes their influence on his later life. Every- 
thing was for something with him, nothing was individual, nothing indeterminate, 
nothing isolated. With educators it is common to take up for child study the 
characteristics and actions of children that come under their daily observation, 
making elaborate tables of weights and measures, of physical expressions, of men- 
tal peculiarities, habits and manners ; it is some one’s child that is scrutinized and 
speculated upon, noted and tagged. Loti went for his study to the child that he 
knew best, to his own childhood ; he did not have to make daily observations and 
carefully compute charts in order to determine a probable course of action. He 
knew his child, he could see into his being and his study of him is unquestionably 
the most satisfying and valuable contribution to the science of child study that has 
yet been made. No teacher can read this book, (and every teacher ought to own 
and study it,) without coming to understand more of the true nature of a child and 
learn how best to direct him so that his future shall be most secure. No school 
officer can read the book, and all school officers should make it a part’ of their 
working library, without coming to comprehend what are the needs of the child 
and what should be the character and calibre of the teachers selected to deal with 
him. ‘Che subject of child study will have a new impetus with the advent of Loti’s 
book, which should go into every pedagogical library in the land, on every teacher’s 
desk, and be used as a text-book inevery normal school. The proper study is not 
the branches of the curriculum but the small child that is put to these branches. 
Loti turns the light upon the child and the illumination is a search-light. Boston: 
C. C. Birchard & Co. 


The Laurel Song Book. Edited by W. L. Tomlins. The meaning of song goes 
deep, said a wise man. The influence of song no man can measure; it is the 
highest form of praise ; it touches quickest the human heart ; it uplifts, it inspires, 


it vivifies, it energizes. Happy the land with glorious song! Happy the youth 
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that learn good songs at home or school! America is fortunately becoming a land 
of song, not only of words that are noble and powerful but of melody that is tune- 
ful and sustaining and permanent. For the most part our collections of songs have 
been with indifferent verse coupled to melodies by other than American composers ; 
this has been especially marked in collections intended for higher grades in schools. 
With the advent of the Laurel Song Book we have a distinct and notable contribu- 
tion to the service of song that will merit and receive the grateful recognition of 
all teachers and school officers. The editor has first of all taken from our repre- 
sentative poets some of their fine, strong verse and then has had these set to mu- 
sic by some of the best of American composers, making a collection that is unique 
and timely and distinctly American. There are songs from Lowell, Whittier, Poe, 
Holmes, Emerson, John Boyle ©’Reilly, Walt Whitman, Bryant, Fitz-Greene 
Halleck and other distinguished American poets, and compositions from Arthur 
Foote, Arthur Whiting, Chadwick, Hadley, Gilchrist, Cauffman, Kelley, Farwell, 
and many more. While the predominant feature is the American spirit, there 
are, however, to be found in the collection many of the superb songs and melodies 
of the staudard writers. Thus the collection makes a matchless song book, con- 
taining the best of poetry and music. The character of the songs and music 
stamps the collection as one sure to find immediate acceptance with teachers and 
conductors ; it is an incomparable song book. Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co. 








Power Through Repose. By Annie Payson Call. A new edition with additions. 
This book should be read by every teacher. There would probably be fewer pre- 
maturely broken down teachers if all read it. Not only teachers, but all Ameri- 
cans, who as a Class are so prone to overwork both brain and body, would profit by 
the reading. The author tells of a German physician who has discovered a new 
disease, ‘*‘ Americanitis,’’ of which there are innumerable varieties. In witness 
whereot note the nerve medicines, nervine hospitals, rest cures, and so en, which 
confront us on every hand. We do not even know how to rest in sleep. Genera- 
tions of over-pressure have established a nervous tension in the race that is work- 
ing sad havoc with health, and interferes materially with the proper and efficient 
use of both brain and body. The value of this book consists largely in the clear- 
ness with which the facts are stated. The author concedes that no individual can 
wholly and at once overcome this tendency either in the race or in himself, but she 
points out that a systematic study and effort will do wonders for the individual, 
and that only through such individual effort can the perverted race tendency be 
overcome. She gives us sensible hints and suggestions as to how to bring about 
this desired result. She takes the little child for a model, and shows us how per- 
fectly he relaxes his muscles and throws off every anxiety when he lies down to 
sleep. In this respect he is in sharp contrast with his overworked mother or 
father, who, instead of allowing the bed to hold them, hold themselves upon the 
bed, with muscles tense and with brain actively scheming, or unhealthily brooding 
over that which should be forgotten for the time being, in order that nature may 
restore and repair the over-tired system. We think this a very useful and helpful 
book, much needed, and rich in suggestions of rest and new strength. Price, post- 
paid, $1.00. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


The Intellectual Life. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. This is a book that was 
tirst published quite a number of years ago,—but which has lived and deserves to live. 
In fact, the writer of this review when asked what single book has had the greatest 
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influence over his life has usually answered that outside of the Bible, Hamerton’s 
‘¢ Intellectual Life ’’ has on the whole done more for him than any other book. It 
is a good book to put into the hands of young men in the susceptible age that comes 
toward the close of the period of adolesence. We read this book when a student 
in our first year in college, and found its wise interpretations and suggestions a 
most helpful guide and inspiration. The author has a happy faculty of sticking to 
his text. He begins by showing the physical basis of the intellectual life. In this 
part of the book he stands for a true physical development as the only basis upon 
which a satisfactory intellectual life can be built. He then takes uy. the question of 
morals, and shows the necessary connection between morality and the highest and 
best intellectual gifts. Then he treats of education,— of the power of time,— of 
the influence of money,—of custom and tradition. His suggestions in regard to 
women and marriage are of a high order, and he encourages the young man of in- 
tellect to seek for a partner in life one who will be capable of walking with him 
along intellectual heights, so that there shall not be a whole range of experiences in 
which they cannot be comrades but where he must walk alone. There are chapters 
on Aristocracy and Democracy, on Society and Solitude, on Intellectual Hygienics, 
on the Choice of a Profession, etc. The author is an artist, and every sentence is 
a word picture. The style is pure and brilliant, and it is an intellectual culture 
merely to read such excellent English. We are more than pleased to see again 
this old familiar book. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, Author’s Edition. Price, 
$2.00. 


The Marble Faun, or the Romance of Monte Beni. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
With an introduction and notes by Annie Russell Marble, M. A. This is a quad- 
ruple number (148) of the Riverside Literature Series, and is the only school edi- 
tion of one of the purest and most noted of American stories. Hawthorne has a 
style which is all his own, and while there is possibly a tinge of morbidity in his 
writings, there are, nevertheless, so many artistic and uplifting elements about his 
work as to make him one of our favorite authors. We are glad to have this beauti- 
ful story put within reach of our young students of literature in such a convenient 
form. It has been said that the story is a study of psychology, the four principal 
characters of the book representing the heart, the conscience, the reason and the 
animal nature of man,—and that the complex operations and relations of these 
faculties are interestingly worked out in the lives of the characters described. 
Whether this is so or not the Marble Faun will always stand as one of the best 
books that America has contributed to the literature of the world. The lover of 
art especially will find infinite suggestion and instruction in it. In this edition 
there are twelve half-tone illustrations from photographs of the famous places and 
works of art mentioned in the story. The book is a substantial volume, bound in 
brown cloth, and is sold for the remarkably low price of 60 cents. Boston : Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co. 


A Year Book of Famous Lyrics. By Frederick Lawrence Knowles. There are 
many year books or collections of poems arranged on various plans,— but this 
book seems to be a little different from anything we have seen. It gives a general 
anthology in the form of a calendar of selections for every day in the year. Notable 
short poems, mainly lyrical, from English and American writers,—are arranged so 
that one or two may be read or committed to memory daily. A few poems are 
included from comparatively unknown writers, but these seem to be well selected 
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and deserving of a place in the book, on the ground of individual merit. Most of 
the poems are from old and well-known writers. Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Burns, Tennyson, Landor, Aldrich, Emerson, Browning, and many others, speak 
to us from day to day, and it is always a pleasure to turn to our anniversary days, 
which multiply so rapidly as we grow older, and to find so many happy coincidences 
between the poems given and the associations of such days. The book is a good 
one to place on the stand at the head of one’s bed to catch an inspiration from in the 
still hour at night or in the morning. There are portraits of many of the authors, 
excellent half-tones, which contribute to the interest of the reader, as in reading a 
poem he is able to turn to these speaking pictures and almost imagine that the 
author is directing his message by word of mouth. The bookis published by Dana 
Estes & Co., Boston. 


A Book of New England Legends and Folk Lore, in Prose and Poetry. By Sam- 
uel Adams Drake. The author is well known as a student of New England his- 
tory, and has written other books,— Historic Mansions and Highways Around Bos- 
ton, Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast, etc. His work is an admirable 
object-lesson in what may be accomplished in the way of local historical study,— a 
branch of research and literary effort which has been much neglected until a very 
recent date. There are materials for such study on every hand, and one serves his 
race well who contributes to the preservation of that which will introduce a future 
age to the life of the present and of the immediate past, in an accurate and compre- 
hensive way. This book records the ‘‘ recovery of the many scattered legendary 
waifs’’ that have a bearing upon the early history of New England and therefore 
of the whole country. Light is thrown upon Boston Common ; upon the death of 
Rainsborough ; Paul Revere’s Ride ; The Washington Elm ; the witchcraft tragedy 
at Salem ; etc., etc. Prose and verse are pleasingly interspersed, and the book 
helps one to understand much that is precious in the literature of our best Ameri- 
can authors. No lover of colonial history ; no student of American poetry ; no 
one with ‘* forbears,’’ can afford to pass this book by. There are many choice 
illustrations giving typical New England village and coast scenes. Published by 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Price, $2.50. 


The Secrets of the Woods. By William J. Long. An admirable book embody- 
ing the results of a close and sympathetic study of nature. The uses of Mr, Long’s 
valuable series,— ‘* Ways of Wood Folk,’’ ‘* Wilderness Ways,’’ and the present 
volume, are manifold. They are excellent alike for home and school. All normal 
chiidren are close to nature and love stories. These stories of nature are told ina 
masterly way. They awaken a true love for nature and a real sympathy for the 
wild creatures, in the heart of the child. We reported some of the interesting ad- 
ventures and observations related in ‘* The Secrets of the Woods ”’ to a little child 
of five years. He drank in the narration eagerly and then without a word of com- 
ment hurried into the next room and with surprising accuracy for one so young 
repeated them in detail and with intense eagerness to his little sisters a few years 
older than himself. We considered this a supreme test of the interest of the book. 
We can think of nothing that will better serve the purposes of those who are look- 
ing for suitable supplementary reading than the books of this series. Boston : 
Ginn & Co. Price, 60 cents. 


Memories of a Musical Life. By William Mason. A long life devoted to high 
art can hardly fail of being an interesting and instructive spectacle. Dr. Mason is 
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well named the ‘‘ Dean’ of the musical profession of the United States. Sprung 
from a musical ancestry, the son of Dr. Lowell Mason who probably did more than 
any other man of his time for the education of our people in music, William Ma 
son early showed the promise of which his life has been the realization. He was 
educated under the best European masters and for more than fifty years has been 
personally intimate with the world’s greatest musicians. From his studio in New 
York his influence has gone out in his compositions and public recitals as well as 
through the very large number of pupils who have called him master,— until, 
though in a different way, he may perhaps be said to have done as much for the 
cause of musical education as his distinguished father. It is well that he has given 
us these memories. The style in which he has written is simple and frank. It is 
the simplicity of greatness and the frankness of a pure character and a master 
mind. Many a choice anecdote of Moscheles, Beethoven, Wagner, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, and others is here brought to light which will interest and edify not only the 
professional but as well the general reader. In fact it is broadening for those who 
are engaged in other spheres of thought and activity to get such a glimpse as is here 
afforded into a life devoted wholly to high art. We have enjoyed this book ex- 
ceedingly. It is a work of permanent value in its example of devotion to high 
ideals perseveringly followed out to the goal of a noble success. New York: The 
Century Company. Price, $2.00. 


Maids and Matrons of New France. By Mary Sifton Pepper. The women who 
were associated with the Pilgrim Fathers in settling upon the New England coast 
in the Pilgrim days are deservedly noted in history. They have been celebrated 
for nearly three centuries in romance and poetry,— and the share they had in 
shaping the genius of the new civilization in this Western world has always been 
recognized. Less famous, perhaps, but equally deserving of recognition are the 
pioneer women of Acadia, Quebec and Montreal. Marguerite de Roberval, the 
heroine of the Isle of Demons, the Marchioness de Guercheville, first patroness of 
American missions, and the Lady de la Tours, are noted in the history of Acadia 
as beautiful and influential women. Madame de la Peltrie was the foundress of 
the first girls’ school in Canada. Mother Marie Guyard has been faithfully de- 
scribed in the history of the early days of Canada, especially those written from 
the standpoint of the Catholic church. The work of Jeanne Mance and Marguerite 
Bourgeois was most important in the early history of Montreal. These and many 
others, whose interesting lives laid the foundation and aided in the erection of the 
superstructure of Canadian greatness, are fully described in this beautiful volume. 
Portraits and other illustrations abound. There is a flavor of heroism and an at- 
mosphere of romance about them that is engagingly reflected in the chapters that 
make up the volume. The work is at once historic and at the same time has inter- 
estas anovel. It is an excellent book to be used asa holiday gift for any one 
who is in any way associated with Nova Scotia or other parts of Canada. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Among the Great Masters of Oratory. This is a beautifully bound and richly 
illustrated book, giving an account of many notable scenes in the lives of famous 
orators. ‘There are thirty-two reproductions of famous paintings with the text by 
Walter Rolands. The pictures are real works of art, many of them worked out 
with multitudinous fine detail in a surprisingly clear manner. There are chapters 
on Demosthenes, Cicero, St. Augustine, Huss, Savonarola, Luther, John Knox, 
Wesley, Patrick Henry, Webster, Clay, Beaconsfield, Gladstone and many others. 
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One gathers from the narrative much reliable historical information, and is able 
to form a vivid idea of the sources of power in the different men, and to estimate 
their influence upon the age in which they lived. The compiler is very happy in 
his selection of the scenes which were most critical in the lives of the statesmen 
and orators under consideration. The book will make an excellent gift book for 
the holiday season, and is of permanent value to preserve in any well-selected 
library. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 


With Taylor on the Rio Grande. By Capt. Ralph Bonehill. This is a capital 
book for boys,— the second in a series of three volumes, dealing with the Mexi- 
can war. The incidents related are thrilling, and will engage the attention of 
young readers, which will be held to the end of the book. From a considerable 
experience as a boy, a teacher and a parent, we are led to believe that a historical 
story, well told in good English, is an excellent means of interesting boys in his- 
tory. ‘The events related are impressed indelibly upon the young mind, and an 
interest is aroused which makes future reading along more serious lines attractive. 
We think that this book is deserving of praise for this general reason, and for its 
individual merits. We have no doubt that the boys will all like the stories of 
the ‘* Mexican War Series.’? Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 


Academic Algebra. By William J. Milne, Ph. D., LL. D. Dr. Milne’s mathe- 
matical books are well known, and deservedly popular among school men. This 
volume embodies the latest results of scientific study, and covers the points of prep- 
aration necessary for entrance into the highest colleges and universities. The 
student is guided rather than carried along into a true comprehension of algebra. 
He is left to think for himself,— reason out the solution of algebraic problems, and 
to prove their truth by the method of deductvie reasoning. His knowledge of 


arithmetic is the basis upon which he works. The book is one of the best, undoubt- 
edly, now before the educational world. There are 444 pages, and it is substan- 
tially bound. American Book Co. Price, $1.25. 


An Iron Will, by Orison Swett Marden, is a late addition to the Success Leaflets. 
In this volume Dr. Marden has given to the world some carefully selected anec- 
dotes through which he preaches his sermon —he does not tire us with senseless 
moralizing but leaves it to his readers to draw their own moral and once having 
drawn it tolive up toit. Apart froin its value as supplementary reading for gram- 
mar school classes it is singularly appropriate as a Christmas gift to growing boys 
and girls as well. The volume is daintily gotten up and is profusely illustrated 
With reproductions of portraits of famous men. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Lincoln in Story. Life of the martyred president told in authenticated anec- 
dotes. Edited by Silas G. Pratt. Stories of noted men make good material for 
the reading of youth. The present volume brings to light many interesting and 
inspiring anecdotes of Abraham Lincoln’s boyhood and manhood. The genius of 
the man is reflected in the chapters, which carry the reader’s interest on to the end. 
For supplementary reading we can hardly imagine anything better, as this little 
book embodies many of the best elements of biography, history and politics,—using 
the latter word in the broad sense of statesmanship. The editor has been careful 
in introducing only well-authenticated stories. Lincoln’s life will always be a 
stimulus to every ambitious youth, and in his quaint character and homely philos- 
ophy those of maturer years will find much food for reflection. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.00. 
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Higher Algebra. By G. E. Atwood. This volume is a supplement to the Stan- 
dard School Algebra. The author in his preface says :— ‘‘ It has been prepared to 
satisfy a demand fora single book, bound in parts, that shall be comprehensive 
enough to meet the requirements of the most advanced preparatory schools.” 
Starting with simultaneous quadratic equations the various aspects of higher alge- 
bra are treated and examples given to illustrate the different points. The theory 
and practice of logarithms are shown and worked out. This is a neat, strongly- 
bound book — admirably suited to an advanced high school class in algebra. New 
York: The Morse Company. 


Lippincott’s Elementery Algebra. By J. Morgan Rawlins, A. M. Algebra is 
the basis of all higher mathematics and so holds a prominent place among the pre- 
paratory school courses as well as among the high school and academy courses. 
Mr. Rawlins says, on his title page, that this is a Scientific and Practical Treatise. 
It certainly is scientific in substance but is very impractical in form. The very 
presence of the answers to the exercises is enough to spoil an otherwise perfect 
book — it takes nothing away from the value of the book as a reference book but 
as a text book its value is cut in two by the presence of the answers in the back of 
the book. In spite of this one serious fault the algebra is well gotten up—the ex- 
ercises are admirably selected and the general presentation logical and wise 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


First Year Latin. By William C. Collar and M. Grant Daniel. Since the col- 
leges have been forcing subject matter down upon the high school, and it in turn 
upon the grammar, Latin has become a recognized grammar school study. Few 
books in their aim and simplicity have been adapted to this earlier work. After 
several years of experimenting, the needs of this grammar school work, somewhat 
distinct from the high school, is being understood. As a result, books in aim, 
method and extent are beginning to reach the market. Few, if any, can approach 
this little ** First Year.’’ ‘The ripe scholarship of the authors, their extensive 
experience, their knowledge of what a pupil ought to know at the end of a year’s 
work are evident throughout. Pronunciation, inflection, simple syntax, abundant 
translation are all carefully provided in quantity and quality, and frequent reviews 
give the repetition which is the mother of memory. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


The Leading Facts of English History. By D. H. Montgomery. To produce a 
history, compact enough for ordinary school uses, and yet with the skeleton of fact 
sufficiently clothed to be attractive to the youthful user, is a difficult task. Mr. 
Montgomery, in his ‘* Leading Facts of History’ series, seems to have found 
the happy solution. The English History is the peer of them all. The work has 
been in extensive use for some years, and the present edition is a revision, with 
such changes as recent development has made necessary. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


The Little Colonel and Big Brother. By Annie Fellows Johnston. These two 
little gems may well be called ‘* The Cosy Corner Series,’’ for they are just the 
books to take with one into some cosy corner to read. They are children’s stories, 
but many an older person may well profit by the perusal. The Little Colonel re- 
minds one very strongly of Little Lord Fauntleroy. The book is the story of a 
little girl, who by her winsome ways so softened her grandpa’s heart towards her 
mamma, his daughter, that a reconciliation took place at just the time his love and 
help were most needed. By the time we have finished the book we find ourselves 
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wishing to know more of the Little Colonel, and the author has happily forestalled 
that desire and has told us more in two other books, ‘‘ The Little Colonel’s House 
Party,’’ and ‘* The Little Colonel’s Holidays.’? Big Brother is the story of two 
boys, brothers, left orphans at an early age,— with none to care for them. 
Through a charitable association they are put out on toa farm. The loveand care 
of Big Brother to Robin is very sweetly and pathetically told. | When after living 
together on the farm for some time, they have to be separated, the anguish of Big 
Brother is told so vividly that the tears will come into the eyes of the reader. We 
commend all four of these books to any parent, teacher, or other person desiring a 
nice Christmas gift for the children under their care. They are books that will do 
any child good who reads them. Big Brother and the Little Colonel are published 
at 50 cents each. Little Colonel’s House Party, and Little Colonel’s Holidays, 
$1.00 each. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 


The Merchant of Venice, in the Laurel Classics, is edited by Frederick Manley. 
The edition is designed for use in the class room and to that end the editor has 
exercised rare judgment in the selection and arrangement of his aids and sugges- 
tions, avoiding the introduction of much that might be of interest to the general 
reader or to the mature student of Shakespeare. The introduction is a careful 
digest of the play and a comprehensive study of the motives underlying it ; it isa 
scholarly critique of the play and deserves more than a cursory reading by the stu- 
dent. The notes are helpful and suggestive and rich with cross references and 
comparisons ; they stimulate the student to further reading and research, that be- 
ing the true office of annotations, after mere elucidation of hidden meaning is given. 
A feature of the book is the rather elaborate glossary which has been especially 
prepared for this edition. The book is adignified production in form, being a 
worthy vehicle for the conveyance of the play, in paper, type, binding and makeup. 
It is in striking contrast to the cheaply prepared editions commonly put forth for 
the use of students of Shakespeare. Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co. 


PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s Magazine will publish a new serial story in 1902 by Mrs. Humphrey Ward.—For 
seventy-five years The Youth’s Companion has been published every week asa family paper. 
In these seventy-five years the paper’s constancy to a high standard has won the confidence 
of the American people. It has kept pace with the growth of the country. Its stories, its 
special articles, its editorials, its selections represent all that is bestin American life. The 
publishers announce many new features for 1902.—In The Century for December there is 
much timely Christmas matter. A personal friend writes interestingly in this number of 
The Personality of President Roosevelt.— The Atlantic Monthly in 1902 will furnish a group 
of papers on various phases of Out Door Life; on which subject every American is really 
interested.—The Christmas number of The Delineator is a most artistic production. The 
cover shows a beautifully gowned woman, standing gracefully in a brilliantly lighted salon. 
Two charming love stories,one by Cyrus Townsend Brady, plenty of advice regarding 
Christmas gifts, timely pointers on Cookery, Winter-time care of Plants, all the fashions of 
the day interpreted into simple language, can be found in the Christmas number of The De- 
lineator.—Sidney Lanier will contribute to an early number of Lippincott’s Magazine a pa- 
per on The Music of Shakespeare’s Time—In Pearson’s Magazine for December The Story of 
Texas, edited by C. W. Raines, the State Librarian,is the prominent feature.—Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania, writes on One-Sided 
Training of Teachers,in The Forum for this month.— Cardinal Gibbons writes on The New 
Woman, in the December Ladies’ Home Journal.—McClure’s Magazine is portly with adver 
tising matter as usual. A fine article on Michelangelo, by John La Farge, is the leading 


feature. 











